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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpvent. } 

MONG the elegant toilettes prepared to be 
LA worn at a grand wedding that is to take 
place in a few days I will cite the following, of 
very light dust gray Surah and brocaded satin. 
The front of the skirt, from the belt down, and 
the bottom, are covered with very narrow pleated 
flounces, all of Surah. The train, which is thrown 
very far back, so as to hide none of the skirt 
trimming, is made of satin, brocaded with sprays 
of flowers, pink, white, garnet, and dark gray, all 
in very soft tints, on a dust-colored ground. The 
corsage, of the same brocaded satin, is trimmed 
with a mass of white lace, lined with pale pink 
silk gauze. Bows and pipings of pale pink and 
garnet enliven the somewhat sombre effect. Un- 
der the bottom of the skirt, to serve as a bala- 
yeuse, are set two narrow pleated flounces, one 
pink and the other garnet, the latter being placed 
undermost. A Louis XV. mantelet of brocaded 
satin, covered all over with a profusion of white 
lace lined with pale pink gauze, 
completes this toilette of rare 
elegance. 

Another dress is made en- 
tirely of white satin and white 
Spanish lace. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with 
a Spanish lace flounce, sur- 
mounted by a very wide puff- 
ing, eight inches deep, which 
is folded back in the middle, 
the pleats being fastened in 
such a manner as to form V’s, 
facing each other. The over- 
skirt is composed wholly of 
Spanish lace, and is draped by 
a loose sash of white satin rib- 
bon, tied at the side, At the 
back of the corsage are Wat- 
teau pleats, extending from 
the neck to the pouf, abso- 
lutely the same as those in the 
last century portraits. The 
front of the corsage is trimmed 
with a profusion of clusters of 
loops of Spanish lace, This 
lace is still the rage; it is 
made not only in black and 
white, but also in colors, such 
as café au lait, and ficelle, or 
twine. The novelty in the de 
tails of fashion is decidedly in 
the domain of lace; it is made 
of all colors; pink, pale blue, 
and Valenciennes laces 


are 
seen for the trimming of 
printed muslins; and twine 


lace is in preparation — very 
fine, it is true, but still twine 
—in its natural color, design- 
ed to trim linen dresses, 
This is often rather fringe 
than lace, and is called Span- 
ish fringe, after the pack- 
thread ornaments used in 
Spain on the trappings of 
mules. English embroidery is 
also made for the trimming of 
satteen dresses; this is worked 
with cotton of the same color 
as the satteen. This kind of 
embroidery will also be man- 
ufactured for summer wool- 
lens (nuns? veiling and mous- 
seline de laine), as well as for 
those of autumn, such as 
eachemire de l’Inde. As an 
example of its use on silk 
stuffs, I will describe a charm- 
ing toilette of pale lilac satin 
Surah. The skirt is quite 
straight, and is covered all over 
with English embroidery, work- 
ed on violet faille. The work 
being open, the lilac skirt shows 
through the interstices. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with two or three pleated 
flounces. Short  over-skirt, 
drawn back, and corsage of 
deep violet satin Surah, 

Each day witnesses the ap- 
pearance of new fabrics. Dark 
colored muslins, with printed 
borders designed to serve 
as trimmings, will be much 
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used; these borders are also made of chenille 
stripes on a muslin ground, or else brocaded in 
colored silks or open-work. Transparent stuffs 
will be worn over light summer silks to match 
for elegant toilettes, and over cotton satteens for 
simple dresses. There is also a kind of thick 
foulard with a multitude of original designs ; 
miniature harlequin checks, Indian, Arabic, and 
Persian figures, ete. For handsome country-house 
toilettes there are magnificent silks, with flowers 
not brocaded but woven in the fabvic; large 
bunches of pinks on a vert d’eau ground compose, 
among others, one of the most admired styles of 
this kind. We will also note, among the new 
stuffs, the gauzes and tulles woven with jet 
beads, both dull and lustrous; these are used 


| both for the trimming of dresses and for small 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 10 4 YEARS OLD. 


mantles, jackets, and short capes; the jackets 
are very long, and _look like cuirasses and coats 
of mail, 

Faney jewelry is devoted to the representation 
of all objects of the animal creation; it draws 
from everything, in which it is right, and some- 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Satin Sura Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


times makes an unhappy choice, in which it is 
wrong. What interest can possibly be attached 
to the wearing as a brooch of a hammer ot 
hatchet, a mason’s trowel, a small clock, ete. ? 
Charming things can be made after insects—I 
mean pretty insects, of which there are many ; 
as to hideous spiders, ugly flies, and nauseous 
earth-worms, their representation is a proof of 
bad taste, which should be protested against by 
all persons of refinement. Brooches, abandoned 
for a time for medallions, which never could ren- 
der the same service, are again in favor, and are 
worn more than ever, of all kinds and all sizes. 
The extravagance in stockings is almost in- 
credible. They must always match the dress 
both in color and embroidery. Silk stockings 
are made with appliqué coins and columns of 
Chantilly lace, black for black stockings, red, 
gray, old gold, ete. The same ornaments are 
made of Brussels lace; white on light-colored 
stockings, pale blue, pink, lilac, sulphur, ete. 
Sometimes these ornaments form an integral part 
of the stockings, being woven therein. There 
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are also silk stockings with lace insertions ex- 
tending from the instep half way to the knee. 
All kinds of bonnets are worn, from the pan- 
cake to the sugar-loaf ; from that of the Parisian 
chareoal man to that of the Spanish muleteer. 


Some have straw brims with soft silk crowns; 
others are composed of a simple disk of soft 
straw fastened on the top of the head by a mul- 
titude of pins and a large arrow, barbed with 


| precious stones, forming a Catalan coiffure rather 
| than a bonnet. 








Fig. 3.—Inpia Musuin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Among revivals may be mentioned that of 
moiré or watered silk, which was abandoned for 
atime almost as unjustly as satin. It was through 
the white French moiré that this forsaken fabric 
crept timidly into fashion. The discovery having 
been made that the combination of very light 
white wool or muslin with white moiré produced 
a charming effect, people began at once to rave 
about moiré, 
of white moiré, muslin, and lace, and the connois- 
seurs of the day, who are enamored with bizarre 
and picturesque lights and shades, were charmed 
with the shimmer of the moiré 
under the muslin. In the com- 
ing autumn and winter we 
shall witness the return of this 
unlucky fabric, disdained with- 


out cause. 


Elegant bridal dresses were made 


Indeed, whole dress- 


es are already beginning to be 
made of pale café au: lait 
moiré (with more milk than 


coffee), entirely covered with 
Spanish lace of the same color, 
with hereand there large bows, 
anda broad sash with enormous 
loops, of purple ribbon, or seal 
brown or maroon for quieter 
toilettes. Many silk gauzes 
are worn with brocade. figures 
on a ground of the same, or else 
a lighter or darker shade. 


EMMELINE RayMOnD, 


THE NOVEL-READER. 
» yy is no gainsaying the 

fact that novels sometimes 
teach quite as effectually as 
What 


is the good novel but an epit- 


history or biography. 


omized history of the manners 
and customs of the age in 
which it was written, in popu- 
lar form? The style of con- 
versation in vogue, the fash- 
ionable airs and graces, the 
political or religious bias, even 
the progress of the sciences, 
are embalmed there as secure- 
ly as an 

the fossil 
formation. 


insect in amber, or 
fern in the coal 
This is true only 


of the best, howevgr, while 


there are hordes of these 
which misrepresent society and 
distort facts, and leave the 
reader’s mind more vacant 
than they find it But the 
chief trouble lies in the fact 


that the confirmed novel-read 
er is bent mainly upon finding 
out whether Angelina and Au- 
gustus overcame destiny and 
their rivals, or who inherited 
old Ormolu’s money, while the 
masterly characterizations, the 
pictures of the age, are lost 
upon her; she only receives 
a negative impression of some 
thing familiar in the surround- 
ings of Angelina and Augus- 
tus, if it is a story of her own 
day. She flatters herself that 
she has mastered the noble art 
of skipping, but the novel one 
is content to skip is not worth 
reading at all, unless one is 
blockaded in the cars; and 
even then she might study the 
character and situation about 
her to more profit. The origi- 
nal novels, outside the works 
of the greatest novelists, would 
absorb but a fraction of time 
in perusal in comparison with 
the host which are chiefly car- 
icatures or plagiarisms of the 
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Jatter class, and which offer the reader the same 
materials, with nothing new to give them a charm. 
To be sure, the novel-reader keeps the circula- 
ting library alive, but it is doubtful if she does 
not become saturated with love-making and 
scheming, and grow to consider herself more or 
less of a heroine, and expect to be treated accord- 
ingly. It is quite probable, however, that she 
does not like the poor novel any better than the 
rest of us, but takes it as a last resource, and be- 
cause she is in search of the masterpiece of the 
age, and is willing to wade through a morass of 
nonsense and trash in hopes of stumbling upon 
it. Yet one would think that after making the 
acquaintance of such creations as Romola and 
Dorothea; after hobnobbing with the crowd who 
jostle each other in the pages of Dickens, and 
whose identity starts out as plainly as that of our 
next neighbor; after following Jane Eyre in her 
flight from Rochester; after meeting Lucy Snow 
and Madame Beck; after studying Henry Es- 
mond and Mistress Beatrix—it must be an unex- 
acting mind that can be satisfied to spend a life- 
time, so to speak, among the crudities and super- 
ficialities of inferior writers, Yet, in the nature 
of things, the poorest novel possesses a fascina- 
tion, because it deals with the “ eternal verities,” 
however unsuccessfully, and we are always hop- 
ing the author may blunder upon some solution 
of the riddle that puzzles us. 
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No. 85 of HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
Sune 14, opens with a bicycling article, entitled 
“On Wheels,” with a front-page illustration by 
RoceRS that will prove very interesting to boys. 
The number also contains an article on Postage 
Stamps, “ The Apprentice’s Leap,” and “ How 
Tom Ran the Engine without Wood or Water” ; 
capital stories by DAVID KER and CHARLES 
BARNARD; Part J. of “ The Daisy Cot,” a two- 
part story for girls, by LiLiAas C. DAVIDSON ; 
Chapter V1. of “ The Cruise of the *Ghost’” ; 
and a great variety of novel attractions. 


DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 








A charming Novelette, entitled “DAISY MARCH, 
THE Prison FLOWER,” dy a distinguished novel- 
ast, author of “ Female Life in Prison” and “ The 
Memoirs of Fane Cameron,” is begun in this 
Number of the BAZAR, and will be continued with- 
out interruplion unto the end. The English press 
has been loud in its pratse of the works of this 
author, in notices of which the London TiMES 
has said,“ A prison matron who writes through- 
out with good sense, good taste,and good feeling.” 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW says of “ Female Life,” 
“ An interesting and evidently a truthful work,” 
THE EpinBurGH Review: “ Zhe life of the crim- 
tnal class is thus, as we see, strongly analogous to 
the life of other people, involving some of the strong- 
est and deepest joys as well as sorrows of which 
Auman nature is capable.” THY ATHENAUM: 
“ This book [“ Female Life in Prison”] should 
have many readers amongst our social reformers 
of both sexes, and few, if any, will close it without 
serious thought having been stirred by the details 
and suggestions contained in it.” 


MALL THINGS. 

KNOWLEDGE of many little facts that 

are not always to be had systematical- 
ly laid down in books, but which descend 
traditionally from mother to daughter by 
word of mouth, as the unwritten music of 
the songs of SHAKSPEARE descends from act- 
ress to actress, is often more useful to the 
sorely bestead young house-mistress than all 
the Latin and mathematics that she learned 
at school can be. She may know how to 
play BEETHOVEN’s sonatas so as to hold a 
drawing-room breathless and entranced, but 
it stands her poorly if, while she plays, a 
great ink spot on the drawing-room carpet 
stares her in the face, that she does not 
know how to wash out with milk, and clean 
up afterward with warm and nice soap- 
suds, or a grease spot that could have been 
absorbed out of existence by frequent appli- 
cations of magnesia or of buckwheat flour, 
if she had only known enough to sprinkle 
it abundantiy on the spot, and brush it off 
afterward. What does it benefit her that 
her wit and ready repartee can keep a whole 
dinner table gay, while the fine cookery, 
that at no end of trouble she has taught 
her cook, keeps them contented, if the com- 
pany are forced all the time to be nervously 
ilirting fans and napkins and adjectives 
against the pestiferous flies that she could 
have driven away by leaving in the room, 
an hour or so beforehand, a little prepara- 
tion of equal quantities of cream and brown 
sugar, and half as much black pepper, had 
her mother ever known as much, or thought 
to tell her of it? Of what use is it to her, 








living possibly far from bakeries and bread 
shops, to keep crackers, for instance, in the 
house, if she has never learned how to fresh- 
en them by leaving them for three minutes 
in a hot oven, or to prevent their being nib- 
bled all over by ants by strewing the store- 
room shelves with a few cloves, occasionally 
renewed? Such things are trifles, each one 
by itself, of course, but half a hundred such 
things can contribute very materially to 
comfort and good-nature in a family. 

If the knowledge that the steam of green 
tea will revive her rusty black lace, and 
make it as fresh as new, has not descended 
to her, of what good is it that the lace has? 
Or why should she have a costly bit of the 
beautiful Brussels lace in her keeping if no- 
body has ever told her to shut it away from 
the air or from any peculiarly strong per- 
fume? She will spend more presently in 
frequent repairs and redressings than the 
lace cost in the first place. She can afford 
possibly to wear gold embroidery, in an era 
of gilding, if she knows enough to clean it, 
when it tarnishes, with a brush dipped in 
burned and pulverized rock-alum; and she 
may be splendid and graceful in long white 
ostrich plumes that would need as long a 
purse to provide frequently, if she had nev- 
er seen them dipped and dipped again in the 
thick warm lather of curd soap, then rinsed 
and dried, and curled over a knitting-nee- 
dle before the fire. She may be the best of 
cooks, and know how to make twenty dif- 
ferent omelets, but if she is not acquaint- 
ed with the fact that a little salt rubbed on 
the discolored egg-spoon will restore its sil- 
ver tint, she had better not serve eggs in 
any shape; and if they that had the care of 
her youth never let her see that hot water 
took peach stains out of the table-cloth, or 
that port and claret stains were rendered 
null by an immediate handful of salt, wet 
with sherry, she might as well buy gray and 
party-colored damask to begin with. 

What right has she to be the head of a 
family if she is not sufficiently mistress of 
herself and of a few surgical facts to arrest 
the bleeding of a cut limb by a tight liga- 
ture between the cut and the pulsing heart? 
—if she does not know that always handy 
mustard and water will empty the stomach 
that has received poison, or that the white 
of an egg when administered internally will 
transform swallowed corrosive sublimate 
with its deadly torture into the simple sali- 
vation of blue mass ?—if she can not distin- 
guish between apoplexy and drunkenness 
by knowing that the whole limb will con- 
vulsively withdraw in the former case if the 
sole of the foot be tickled, and does not then 
further know “hat the clothing must be at 
once loosened, and blisters be applied to the 
calves of the legs, the pit of the stomach, 
and the back of the neck? If she bea pio- 
neer’s wife, it would be a useful thing for 
her to remember that when her grandmo- 
ther was a pioneer’s wife before her, she 
found pine sawdust nearly as good as soap 
with which to wash her linen. And if she 
is in the heart of civilization, her husband 
can with a better relish set choice wines be- 
fore his guests if she has learned, so that 
she may understand whether or not it is 
well done by her servants, that port should 
be carefully decanted, and that warmth 
brings out the flavor of claret instead of 
ice. 

A myriad such small things as these might 
be supposed to form necessary parts of the 
education of all women; but in reality not 
even a small fraction of either facts or wo- 
men are acquainted with each other. Few 
wives know how to take the white spots 
out of their old mahogany, the stain of their 
artificial roses from their light silks, to clean 
their filigree silver, to choose a genuine silk, 
to make their own bandoline, or even more 
imperative things than any such as these. 

Of course they may never have light silks 
or filigree silver, or use bandoline, and of 
course it 1s impossible all at once to make 
one’s mind an encyclopedia of practical 
facts and small recipes; but it would seem 
as if, so long as all these trifles form essen- 
tial features of good housekeeping, and wo- 
men are to be housekeepers, that women 
should, in some way or other, be made fa- 
miliar with all the processes by which their 
possessions are well used and well kept, and 
turned to the best advantage, and that if 
their own mothers and jyuardians do not 
teach them orally and by example at the 
time when the mind most readily accumu- 
lates facts, then somebody else should teach 
them. Doubtless in the next generation a 
dozen scholarships may be founded in wo- 
men’s colleges for the knowledge of the un- 
knowable, but none will ever be founded 
for the treasuring of these and similar small 
facts of useful.knowledge; and it there- 
fore becomes the part of all young women 
who have graduated in trigonometry and 
the musical glasses, to hunt up for them- 
selves the things that it may be bitter for 
them some day not to know, when they 
have the management of a household, and 
a husband to whom to render account, and 





for want of tradition and teaching are 
obliged to be their own instructors and 
pupils at once, and to learn the facts that 
were known by other women ages ago, 
when it was all but unlawful for them to 
learn to read, and one in common life who 
knew how to work out a problem in the 
rule of three was held by men in general to 
be a person of too much knowledge, who, 
if given the rein, would soon be looked on 
by them as questionably as the Athenians 
looked on ASPASIA. 








THE SILK GOWN. 
T is mentioned as a great extravagance 
of HELIOGABALUS that he had a garment 
entirely of silk. Shade of royalty, what 
would your critics think of us moderns, who 
believe ourselves badly off with only one, 
when not a cook or scullion in America but 
has or means to have a gown of silk? Silk, 
which was once sold for its weight in gold, 
has become an every-day sort of affair with 
us—not an extravagance, but a necessity ; 
and yet in FRANKLIN’s time the article was 
not produced in England, and the Queen 
graciously deigned to wear a gown from 
the manufactures of the provinces. Indeed, 
England is said to be indebted for the intro- 
duction of this manufacture to a brace of 
public-spirited monks, the last people in the 
world one would naturally suspect of cater- 
ing to the feminine love of dress and finery, 
who, however, took the trouble to carry the 
silk-worms’ eggs from China in a hollow 
cane. Had they never heard of HELIOGAB- 
ALUvS, or did they think the English nation 
superior to such frivolities? Or were they 
emulous of those other two monks who, 
ages before, brought the means of teaching 
the craft of silk-making from the Indies to 
Constantinople? Or are they the same 
doughty pair, whom a slight anachronism 
has uprooted from the sixth and set down 
in the seventeenth century? Indeed, the 
history of silk is wrapped in romance and 
mystery. It is a Chinese empress who in- 
vents it twenty-seven hundred years before 
the Christian era; 1t is the monks who come 
out of their cells, leave their vespers and 
visions, in order to introduce the silk cul- 
ture to the nations. When Miss Furbelow 
puts on her gown of satin brocade, which 
once signified a stuff woven entirely of gold 
and silver with silk, do the wraiths of the 
almond-eyed empress and the cowled priests 
pursue her, seem en rapport with her? The 
monks being the most learned people of their 
age, were perhaps also the thinkers, and fore- 
saw the advantage the culture would prove 
to whatever country it was introduced into, 
the employment it would give. Workmen 
completed the work of the priests by carry- 
ing the industry into Italy and France, which 
latter country once held a monopoly of silk. 
In fact, the silk gown is far descended; all 
the nations and civilizations of the world 
seem to have labored to bequeath it to wo- 
mankind, with some new device or lustre 
added. It is an heirloom which once, it 
may be, only queens and nabobs could se- 
cure, but which progress is daily bringing 
within reach of maid as well as mistress. 
Its popularity is not owing only to its ex- 
pense; it is due chiefly to an innate love in 
the human heart of soft and lustrous fabrics, 
and as much as anything to its durability. 
One is always well dressed in it, but not too 
well, and even * shabby one carries in its 
cracks and shininess an air of respectability 
and refinement. 





ENGLISH LUNCHEONS. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

HE prevailing fashions in America for formal 
luncheons, and whether and in what way 
they differ from those obtaining in England, we 
do not know, but as questions are often asked in 
the Bazar as to the “right” thing to do on sych 
occasions, a short notice of the last thing on this 
side the water may not come amiss. The invita- 
tions must be issued at least a week beforehand; 
more usually two and sometimes three weeks’ no- 
tice is given, the length varying with the greater 
or less “height” of the season. No cards are 
sent, but notes not quite so formal in tone as 
would be the case for a dinner invitation, as 
luncheon guests are usually more intimate friends 
than those et the larger entertainment. Refus- 
als, if necessary, must be sent immediately on re- 
ceipt of the invitation, in order that fresh invi- 
tations may be issued by the hostess: hence the 
prudence displayed by a three weeks’ notice, 
as it enables her to fill her table in spite of re- 
fusals, the second issue giving two weeks’ no- 
tice. In London, where the men are at leisure 
during the day, the guests are of both sexes in 
equal proportions. Men go in morning dress, 
cut-away coats, etc. Ladies wear visiting cos- 
tumes, and retain their bonnets. Usually a loose 
outer mantle is worn, which is taken off in the 
entrance hall, and left with the footman. There 
are two or more men-servants, as required by the 
size of the party, a butler and two footmen being 
sufficient for a luncheon of eighteen. After your 
wrap is removed, the butler precedes you up stairs, 
after asking your name, opens the drawing-room 
door, and announces, “ Mr. and Mrs. Blank,” in a 





distinct voice—not “ Mrs. and Mr.,” as we have 
twice heard done by uninstructed servants, who 
doubtless wished to be “polite to the lady.” 
Your hostess greets you upon your entrance, and 
after a few remarks introduces you to the gentle- 
man next to whom you are to sit at table, but no 
other introductions are made, unless by special 
request. When all the guests are assembled, 
where the number is large, the hostess often asks 
each gentleman to take down the lady whose seat 
is next to his at table; though it is more correct 
(a luncheon not being so formal as a dinner) for 
the company to go down irregularly. A small 
paper menu, bearing the guest’s name on one side, 
is usually put by each place, or a very tiny card, 
with the name plainly written on it, is laid before 
it, and people wander along until they find their 
seat, or it is pointed out to them; this, though it 
sounds confusing, is not so in reality. 

The table is set precisely as for dinner, and 
the menu differs little from that of the later 
meal, except that soup is not always given; the 
number of dishes and of courses is smaller, and 
the food rather lighter in quality. Various wines 
are served, sherry with soup, hock and sherry 
with fish, Champagne with the joint, then claret, 
and afterward hock, claret, or whatever you pre- 
fer. Apollinaris is the mineral water most com- 
monly taken, but the butler can usually procure 
you whatever other you may prefer, Plain water 
stands in Venetian carafes on the table, but is 
rarely called for, We give one menu for a party 
of twelve, which will serve as a specimen, “ Hui- 
tres natives. Potage aux tomates. Filets de sau- 
mon a la Joinville, Supréme de volaille aux 


truffes. Gigot de mouton. Macédoine de lé- 
gumes. Créme vanille aux marrons. Gelée au 
Marasquin. Dessert.” 


It is usual to have two dishes of everything pre- 
pared, and the two footmen pass down the sides of 
the table simultaneously, beginning each time at a 
different point; thus, if the soup started on the 
left at the host’s end, and on the right at the host- 
ess’s, the fish would reverse this, and start on the 
left from the hostess, and on the right from the 
master. The butler stands at a side table, and 
serves the soup, fish, ete., to the footmen. These 
three men never leave the room; the dishes are 
brought to and carried from the room by under- 
servants. Where there is no serving-room attach- 
ed to the dining-room a screen is usually placed be- 
fore the door used for this purpose, as it has to be 
kept open. As soon as the guest has finished with 
his plate, it is removed, and a fresh plate, knife, 
and fork are placed before him, During each 
course the butler passes round with the appro- 
priate wine. 

Now a word as to the manner of eating differ- 
ent things which we have noticed in England, 
which seems often to trouble Americans accus- 
tomed to a different method at home. In eating 
soup it is now the custom to take it up with the 
side of the spoon farthest from you, and to lift it 
out toward the edge of the plate that is furthest 
from you, thus making the whole motion from 
and not toward you. It is also quite customary 
to slightly lift your soup-plate in order to assist 
in filling your spoon, but this must also be tilted 
away from you by slightly lifting the side next to 
you, never by tipping it toward you. The whole 
effect of the outward motion of the hand and 
slight curve in bringing it to the mouth is un- 
doubtedly more graceful and not so greedy-look- 
ing as the inward scoop. For fish it is univers- 
ally the custom to have silver fish-knives, thus 
avoiding the piece of bread with which one used 
to eke out the fork. We have often seen Amer- 
icans who have not been long in London chasing 
after a piece of fish with fork and bread, their 
fish-knife idly reposing beside their plate, they 
thinking it a dessert knife. The English also 
use the ordinary knife and fork differently from 
Americans, as Charles Reade has already no- 
ticed. Here the fork is never changed to the 
right hand. Vegetables and such things are car- 
ried to the mouth by the fork in the left hand, 
the knife in the right hand cutting the meat and 
aiding in putting the vegetables on the fork. 
Entrées such as sweetbreads, croquettes, and 
such soft dishes, are eaten with the fork alone, 
and it is then used by the right hand; but where 
knife and fork are employed, the former is never 
laid down in order to take the latter in the right 
hand. Pudding, jellies, creams, etc., are eaten 
with a fork when at all possible, though some- 
times both fork and spoon (which are always 
brought for them) are used together. After 
them come salad, biscuits (what we call crack- 
ers), butter, and cheese. A dish divided into 
three compartments is usually provided for the 
three last-named articles: the butter is in tiny 
little rolls, and the cheese is cut into very small 
dice. After this course the dessert is passed 
round; plates holding the finger-glasses, contain- 
ing a very little water, and resting upon square 
doyleys about as large as the middle of the plate, 
are placed before the guests: upon these are 
also the dessert knife and fork, and a silver pick, 
if nuts are on the table. When ices are giv- 
en, a glass ice-plate matching the finger- bowl 
is placed upon the china plate, and a spoon ac- 
companies the knife and fork. When the ice is 
brought round, the guest removes the spoon, etec., 
and lifts out the doyley and bowl, which he 
places beside his plate. After the fruit, nuts, 
bonbons, ete., have been handed round, the serv- 
ants place the decanters of various wines, spirits, 
etc., on the table in front of the host, and leave 
the room, and after a longer or shorter period 
the party breaks up, gentlemen and ladies rising 
together and passing into the drawing-room, 
where coffee is at once brought in. Some of the 
guests do not return to the drawing-room, as the 
time for afternoon engagements is approaching, 
and they must economize their moments. Those 


that do remain do not seat themselves, but stand 
and chat for a few moments before taking their 
departure, cloaking themselves in the hall before 
leaving. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BATHING SUITS. 


RENCH bathing suits imported for ladies by 

the furnishing houses are made without 
sleeves, as any covering on the arm interferes 
with the freedom necessary for swimming. The 
suit consists of two pieces —trousers made in 
Turkish fashion, or else straight and wide, and a 
jaunty over-dress fitted to the figure in the back 
like a polonaise, but as loose as a blouse in front, 
and confined at the waist by a belt. These are 
made of white serge, eabvoidered with blue cot- 
ton, or else of blue wrvughi with white. The em- 
broidery is on the deep collar, on the epaulet 
that surmounts the armhole, ard ou the belt, and 
is done in an effective thread tu.at resembles 
chenille. Wide white Hercules braid is on some 
suits in rows, and sometimes a white sash striped 
with gay colors is provided. For gentlemen black 
or blue serge suits are imported, with white col- 
lars on which anchors are embroidered, The 
imported bath robes to be put on when leaving 
the surf are very long cloaks of white or of écra 
Turkish towelling of the heaviest quality, trimmed 
with Turkey red embroidery, and bound with 
braid. Those for ladies have hoods, while those 
for gentlemen merely have collars, Striped flan- 
nels are also used for such robes. The bathing 
suits made here retain the long sleeves, and con- 
sist of a belted blouse with Turkish trousers, or 
else the long princesse garment is used, with the 
waist and trousers in one piece, while an over- 
skirt to conceal the figure is buttoned on at the 
waist line. The newest blouses have no yokes, but 
are double-breasted and straight in front, while 
the back has a single broad box-pleat like that of 
hunting jackets. Some of these are made of the 
gay handkerchief patterns of heavy serge lately 
worn for dresses. These are shown in peacock 
blue, maroon, olive, etc., with very gay borders on 
the handkerchief squares. Among the prettiest 
suits are those of écru flannel for the blouse, and 
striped écru and brown flannel for the trousers. 
The stripes also make the large turned-over col- 
lar and belt, and border the sleeves and skirt. 
Maroon red flannel blouses are very pretty with 
striped trimmings. The heavy striped cottons 
used for skirts and for boating suits are employ- 
ed in the gayest colors on white for trimming 
blue and black flannel suits. Pleated ruffles of 
striped flannel trim the sleeves and ankles of suits 
of solid color, White flannel or serge suits with 
blue trimming are still popular, 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 

English styles still prevail for gentlemen’s 
clothing. Coats remain short and trousers are 
narrow. The suit for business, for travelling, 
and for general morning wear is made entirely 
from one piece of English cassimere or Scotch 
Cheviot in neat mixtures of color without any 
defined pattern, or else in very small checks, It 
is de rigueur that this suit be all alike, and as 
trousers show wear soonest, an extra pair of trou- 
sers made from the same piece of goods is pro- 
vided with the suit. This suit may have either 
an English cut-away coat or a single-breasted 
sack, buttoned by one, three, or four buttons, ac- 
cording to the wearer’s fancy, Such coats are 
shorter than those of last season; the vest has 
no collar, and is very high; the trousers are nar- 
rower in the legs. The semi-dress suit for church, 
for visiting, for day weddings, afternoon recep- 
tions, and indeed for all ceremonious occasions 
in the daytime, consists of the Prince Albert 
double-breasted frock-coat of black or blue di- 
agonal cloth, with a vest of the same, and trou- 
sers of neat gray stripes of medium shades, nei- 
ther too light nor too dark. This coat has silk 
facings, and this suit is worn by the bridegroom, 
his best man, ushers, and guests at afternoon 
weddings of the most formal kind, where the 
bride appears in full-dress toilette of white sat- 
in. Gentlemen’s full-dress suits (with swallow- 
tail coat) are now literally what they claim to 
be—evening dress—and are never worn before 
a late dinner. With the English wedding suit 
another English custom of dispensing with gloves 
is adopted here, and the groom at ceremonious 
weddings at Grace Church, or St. Thomas’s, or 
St. Bartholomew’s, receives his bride at the al- 
tar without gloves 7 of course the best man, ush- 
ers, and guests are also without gloves. The 
narrow white folded neck-tie is replaced on such 
oceasions by a flat scarf of satin foulard with 
white ground; this fills up the small space visi- 
ble inside the high coat, which is buttoned close 
about the figure. An innovation recently at the 
marriage of an Englishman to a New York lady 
was the use of white detached gaiters over the 
shoes of the bridegroom and his attendants. 
There is no change to note in full-dress suits 
other than that coats are shorter and pantaloons 
narrower, This suit is the only one for which 
lustrous broadcloth is now used by men of fash- 
ion. Besides the regulation suits just described, 

* gentlemen provide themselves with a morning coat 
of black or blue diagonal cloth, cut to button from 
one to four buttons, and with this are separate 
trousers of dark quiet colors, For midsummer 
wear there are also suits of Scotch heather or of 
serge, either blue or brown, made with a sack 
coat, either single or double breasted, but never 
with a fitted coat. White double-breasted duck 
vests are worn in summer with Prince Albert 
frock-coats, Summer overcoats are short sacks 
with silk breast facings; these are made of Mel- 
ton or diagonal cloth of a dark gray or brown 
shade ; light brown is the most fashionable color. 
Smoking jackets imported from London are of 
English homespun cloth made up in short skele- 
ton sacks. For travelling are Ulsters of English 
tweed, or dusters of checked homespun cloth, or 
else of gray or black twilled mohair. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


Perfectly plain shirt fronts are used for all 
occasions, even for those of full dress, when the 





shirt bosom is visible in the low-cut dress-coat ; 
sometimes two pairs of eyelets are necessary, as 
two studs of white enamel may be worn, but for 
those who wear a gem, only one pair of eyelet- 
holes is made. With the high vests and coats 
and wide flat scarfs worn in the daytime, the shirt 
front is never seen, Standing linen collars are 
now made to lap in front. Turned-down collars 
are worn narrow, and do not meet in front, leav- 
ing a space an inch and a half wide at the throat. 
Cuffs are square, and are made to meet, not lap, 
so that they can be worn with linked sleeve-but- 
tons. Négligé flannel shirts for gentlemen to 
wear in the mountains, for hunting, or boating, 
are in Cheviot patterns and colors, or else with 
polka dots of white on blue, or blue on white, 
etc, Balbriggan under-wear is in solid colors 
this season, in shades of fawn or tan; this costs 
from $8 50 to $12 a suit. Pajama lounging suits 
are shown in pure white China silk, in écru or 
gray pongees, in gauze flannel, and also made of 
Scotch gingham, Long dressing-robes of Vicu- 
fia cloth as soft as camel’s-hair are imported from 
London, and sold for $27. Bath jackets of Turk- 
ish towelling, bound with red or blue, are sold 
for $6, 
SCARFS FOR THE NECK, 

The flat folded scarf is now worn in the sum- 
mer as well as in winter, It has been improved 
of late by being made over a corrugated shield 
that fits closely to the wearer, as it is curved 
slightly instead of standing outward, as those 
with stiff straight linings are apt to do. White 
satin foulard strewn with small figures in colors 
is very fashionable for dressy scarfs, Then there 
are dark wide De Joinville scarfs to be tied by 
the wearer in a sailor knot, or else passed through 
aring. Quaint shades of blue are popular for 
Windsor scarfs of foulard that may be dotted 
or else have many Japanese figures upon them ; 
similar mottled effects are liked on white and 
cream-colored grounds. Madras colors are pret- 
ty in bars, checks, and stripes, and there are 
some checks of white with a single color, espe- 
cially blue, black, or brown. While the Wind- 
sor scarfs of grenadine and of foulard are wider 
than ever, there are also many narrowly folded 
scarfs of satin or of foulard with “ banged” ends, 
as the dealers call the straight fringed edges. 
Gingham neck-ties narrowly folded are still worn, 
but in larger plaids than those of last summer ; 
these are 25 cents apiece, or $2 50 a dozen. 

HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 

Large French linen pocket-handkerchiefs used 
in the morning have narrow hems of gay colors, 
or else the entire centre of the handkerchief 1s 
in blocks of écru with white, while the corners 
are tipped with red or blue. Ombré stripes of 
red, blue, or olive on the hem are new and popu- 
lar, English handkerchiefs of silk, either white 
or colored, have dots in the centre and gay hems 
of contrasting color, on which are large balls, or 
else stripes, or it may be birds or animals. For 
dress are handkerchiefs of sheer linen with me- 
dium hem hem-stitched and a white embroidered 
initial or monogram. 

Balbriggan and lisle-thread socks for general 
wear have dots or fine horizontal stripes, or else 
are of plain dark color. Very dark blue socks 
for day wear have embroidered spots or rings of 
black or red done with silks, or else they are gray 
rings on lighter blue, or old gold is wrought on 
very dark red, or pale lemon-color on peacock 
blue. Similar contrasts of color are shown in 
very narrow stripes, For full dress to be worn 
with low shoes are plain black silk socks with 
black clocks at the sides. Long Knickerbocker 
stockings of ribbed wool, to be worn on bicycles 
or with hunting suits, are $2 25 a pair, 


SHOES. 


tound narrow-toed shoes have superseded those 
with broad square toes. For street wear and for 
business are buttoned boots—not Congress gai- 
ters—of calf-skin, made with good substantial 
soles, low heels, and narrow toes more pointed 
than formerly. For gentlemen who are great 
walkers laced shoes are commended. Dress shoes 
for the house, the carriage, and for evening are of 
patent-leather. The English dress gaiters with 
light écru kid or cloth tops and black patent-lea- 
ther foxing, made with narrow round toes, are 
worn here by fashionable young men. The Ox- 
ford ties—very low shoes laced on top—are worn 
with separate black cloth gaiter tops by gentle- 
men with English tastes. Low pumps of patent- 
leather are chosen for dancing. 


HATS, 


The dress hat for summer is of dark gray cas- 
simere, with very marked bell crown, broad at the 
top, and six and a fourth inches high; the brim 
has the D’Orsay curl, and is about an inch and a 
half wide. The price is $6. Business hats are 
of the same blue-gray cassimere as dress hats, 
but are low round crown Derbys in shape. The 
crown is worn as low as the face of the wearer 
will permit, and ranges from three and a half to 
five and a half inches in height; the brim has 
the English round curl. These are $450. The 
fashionable straw hat remains the rough yet soft 
and light Mackinaw straw, in sailor shape, with 
low crown and stiff brim, Higher crowns are on 
the Mackinaw hats worn by elderly men; $2 50 
to $15 are asked for the real Mackinaws, of which 
there are many imitations that lose their shape 
when exposed to the weather. Manila hats for 
old gentlemen are $5 or $6. The only soft négli- 
gé hats shown are the soft crushed felt travel- 
ling hats to match suits in color, These may be 
folded up and put in the coat pocket; they come 
in white, gray, blue, black, olive, and brown. 
Youths and small boys wear small Mackinaw 
sailor hats with wide bands of fancy -colored 
ribbon, 

GLOVES, CANES, ETC. 


English kid gloves of heavy quality, with wide 
stitching on the back, and undressed kid gloves 


fastened by two buttons, are those most worn by 
gentlemen. Tan and mode colors are chosen for 
driving, promenading in the fashionable streets, 
and for going down town to business in the 
morning; these are the few occasions on which 
gloves are worn, as it is far more usual at pres- 
ent to see gloves thrust in the breast of the coat 
or carried in the hands than worn upon them. 
As we have already said, they are not worn at 
day weddings, nor are they usually seen at recep- 
tions, either in the day or evening. Ceremonious 
calls in evening dress are made without gloves ; 
they are seldom worn even at dancing parties— 
a fashion greatly detrimental to the dresses of 
young ladies, of which they complain bitterly. 
Driving gloves of lisle-thread, with kid in the 
palms and inside of the fingers, are $1 50 a pair. 
The fashionable cane is of very light bamboo, with 
a crook of hammered silver ; this crook is sterling 
silver, and the cane costs $5. Very heavy long 
shawls of genuine Scotch manufacture, in dark 
plaids of green with blue, are for gentlemen to 
use on board steamers and on long journeys to 
|. the West; they cost $25. Lap robes of plain 
colored cloth are shown for gentlemen’s wagons, 
and there are also gay striped robes of mixed 
silk and linen for summer drives; the latter are 
$7 50. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samvet Bupp; ARNOLD, Const a- 
BLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; D. D. Youmans; 
and Graze & McCrerpy. 





PERSONAL. 


A GRANDDAUGHTER Of the famous beauty, the 
Marquise de Minute, of whom Lovurs XV. once 
said, ‘Cette Minute est sans seconde,” is just 

ead. 

—Madame Gerster knits all her husband’s 
stockings. 

—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has been invited 
to deliver the poem at the Groton centennial cele- 
bration. 

—The Grand Duke NicnHoias ConstaNntTINo- 
ViTcH is said to be very handsome and fascina- 
ting, brave as well as clever, and, against the late 
Czar’s orders, be married the lovely daughter of 
a postmaster when he was in exile at Orenburg. 

—The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Sampson Low, wile of the veteran London pub- 
lisher, occasioned profound sorrow among a 
very large circle of friends and acquaintances at 
home and abroad. The deceased lady was near- 
ly eighty-four years of age, and had been married 
for sixty years, Until very recently she had 
never had a day’s illness. On the 15th of May 
last she suddenly became unconscious. The 
family physician, Sir W1iLLIAM GULL, was imme- 
diately summoned, and everything was done for 
her that human skill could suggest, but in vain. 
Eleven days afterward she quietly passed away. 
Mrs. Low was highly esteemed on account of 
her many estimable qualities of character. She 
was a warm-hearted friend, was very charitable 
to the poor, and was scrupulously careful to ex- 
emplify her religion in the walks of every-day 
life. She leaves four children of the ten she has 
borne, the youngest surviving son being at pres- 
ent connected with the house of Harper & 
BRoTuERS. 

—RisTor!I, who has now mastered the English 
language, is desirous of playing Lady Macbeth 
with Mr. IRVING. 

—Itis thought that alpacas are likely to become 
fashionable again, as the Yorkshire manufac- 
turers appealed to the Princess of Wales the 
other day to help. them sell their goods, and 
she, obliging soul, sent for patterns. 

—The creed of the modern esthetic maiden 
runs in this wise, according to her critics: “I 
believe in the wholly lovely preciousness of 
wan weird woman; believe in BuRNE-JONES 
and WALTER CRANE; I believe in the Grosvenor 
Gallery ‘ Higher Culture’; I believe in the 
‘School of Impressionists’ ; I believe there are 
few ‘Impressionists’; I believe I am an ‘Im- 
pressionist.’ ”’ 

—Mr. JOHN ALLNUTT, who has just died in Eng- 
land, was father of Mrs. BrRassgy, and son of 
that Mr. Joun ALLNUTT who aided in bringing 
Davin Cox into notice at a time when R.A.’s 
refused even to hang that artist’s pictures, and 
who practically made TURNER’s reputation by 
buying most of his now famous works, being 
an excellent judge of art as well as a generous 
patron. 

—Among the coins at a numismatic sale at 
London recently, belonging to Mr. HALBURTON 
Youn, of Lee, Kent, a penny of ALFRED brought 
over seventy-five dollars, and a two-shilling piece 
of CROMWELL sold for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

—The president of Cornell University, Minis- 
ter ANDREW D. WuiTts, at Berlin, has given to 
the college a collection of casts and medallions 
relating to the history of art. 

—Lessine’s fable of the ‘ Knight in Chess” 
grew out of his inveterate love for chess, his 
competitors usually being LAvaTeR or Moses 
MENDELSSOHN, while the chess scene in Nathan 
the Wise was drawn from an incident in the play 
at MENDELSSOHN’S house, 

—The Emperor WILLIAM has appointed Pro- 
fessor WILLIAM Dwicut Wuitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, a Foreign Knight of the Ordre pour le Mérite 
for his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

—The English nurse who often risked her life 
on the battle-field and in hospital during the 
Cctenene war, Mary S£aco sg, lately died in Eng- 

and. 

—The tulip is the fasliionable flower with the 
“unutterables”’ of to-day. 

—Mr. RuskIn is in better health, and at work 
upon the series of papers entitled “‘ Proserpina.” 

—No one who pauses near the lawn of Mr, 
Bancrort, the historian, in Newport, is per- 
mitted to depart without a bunch of his roses, 
which be attends to personally. 

—A young locksmith from Havre, named Hen- 
RI Prevost, is surprising Paris with a remarka- 
ble tenor voice, which gives the high C with as 
great ease as other singers give a note half an 
octave lower. He is unacquainted with the sci- 
ence of music, and entirely untrained, and is a 
boyish-looking fresh-faced youth, who is highly 
delighted with his success at the Théétre du 
Chateau d@’ Eau. 

—Mr. Russet, McCoy, a descendant of the 
mutineers of the Bounty who settled at Pitcairn 





Island, the tirst inhabitant who has ever left the 





island, has been in London lately, where the un- 
suspecting man was placed on exhibition, great- 
ly to his discomfiture. 

—When General Grant visited the Queen, she 
sent him away with a cold breakfast, as she often 
serves her guests, and though the British snobs 
may feel that it is being treated like one of the 
family, Americans, who are used to being feted, 
hardly enjoy this sort of flattery. 

—At the last Drawing-room, Lady Arcut- 
BALD CAMPBELL must have resembled a volume 
of heraldry, with her silver gray satin train em- 
broidered with the ARGYLL coat of arms and the 
motto, Ne obliviscaris, the shield being only five 
feet long; the quarterings of the Argyll Camp- 
BELLS and the CALLANDERS of Ardkinglas and 
Craigforth emblazoned with proper heraldic 
tints on the shield-shaped pockets of the black 
velvet gown, and the device of the shield in sil- 
ver on black satin slippers; while the boar’s 
head above the motto, and the rampant-lion sup- 
porters, might have suggested to the ignorant 
mind the approach of a menagerie. 

—At the last soirée given by the Queen of 
Spain her dress was of changing shades of old 
gold and coral, and a young American lady wore 
a white gown brocaded with gold thread. 

—Cardinal NewMan is going to London to sit 
for his portrait to Mr. Miuuals. 

—Dom FERNANDO, cousin of King Lzopotp 
I., and his wife, Taeresa, the sister of FANNY 
ELssLER, have a charming home iu Paris, de- 
light in flowers and music, and live the life of 
turtle- doves, as Mrs. U. 8. Grant discovered 
when she visited them. 

—Rheumatic gout has attacked the eyes ot 
Mr. WILKI£ CoLLins. 

—It is reported that Professor Huxiey is com- 
ing to the States on an angling tour. 

—The Archduke RupoLps himself designed 
SrépHantie’s Henri IL. robe, after an old paint- 
ing. What a convenient husband! 

—Lord Morey has sent a number of English 
pheasants to a friend settled among the Rocky 
Mountains, hoping to introduce them there; 
and now the English are hankering after our 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

—Speaking of his picture of “Christ in the 
Pretorium,”” MuNKacsyY says, “I wished to paint 
a God who bas assumed human form, and who 
could only assume it in its most perfect aspect” 
—as the critics had accused him of modernizing 
the face of Christ. 

—Mr. BAkRETT BROWNING and the son of the 
late Mr. Tom TAYLoR—Mr. W. TayLor—made a 
successful appearance lately at the Grosvenor, 
the first with flower painting, and the last as an 
animal painter. 

—RvBINI1, it is said, once broke his collar-bone 
in his effort to reach and prolong a high note. 
No mention is made of the effect on the drums 
of the ears of his listeners. 

—At the Museum of the French Revolution, 
opened at the Hotel Carnavalet, one finds the 
palette of Davin, queer fans and Phrygian caps, 
the fauteuil in which VoLratre died, a contem- 
porary bust of Murat, and everywhere the bun- 
dle of rods surmounted by the Phrygian cap— 
the device of the Revolution. 

—Rye Beach, New Hampshire, is a favorite 
summer resort with Secretary LIncoLn’s family. 

—European ladies in Cairo are trying to estab- 
lish a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An- 
imals, where it is thought to be greatly needed. 

—M. Dr GIRARDIN wrote sometimes standing, 
sometimes sitting, using 12mo or 18mo sheets 
of paper, in a study the walls and chairs of which 
were covered with black cloth or velvet, trimmed 
with yellow. 

—‘*The Valy Prize of Astronomy,” together 
with a valuable gold medal, has been presented 
by the French Academy of Sciences to Mr. L. 
TROUVELOT, the astronomer, of Cambridge. 

—At Paris the other day a library chair of 
MARIE ANTOINETTE sold for twelve hundred 
dollars, and a little chair in which the Dauphin 
used to sit brought still more, 

—Rosa BonHEvR’s picture, “ A Lion and her 
Progeny,’ which she has nearly completed, is 
destined for the gallery of M. GamBarrt at Nice. 

—The title of the original edition of WALLER’S 
poems, published during his exile in 1645, runs, 
‘** Poems, ete., by Mr. Epmunp WALLER of Beck- 
onstield,” the manor of Beaconsfield having been 
in his family at one time. : 

—Ex-President Haves, Watt WuiTMan, and 
Mr. EMERSON go abroad in the autumn; in 7re- 
turn, Pére Hyacintue is to pay us a visit, and 
Madame Loyson will accompany him. 

—A vender of second-hand clothes was the 
ambitious occupation with which Hopart Pasha 
began his career. He fitted out a ship, and in- 
terested himself in the coasting trade in the 
East, in order to sell them, and was made a Turk- 
ish admiral, having secured a little knowledge 
of navigation. 

—Three thousand dollars has been offered for 
the sledge belonging to Colonel Dsorpsitsky, 
in which he conveyed the dying Czar to the 
Winter Palace, 

—A bronze statue of Mr. GLapstong has just 
been finished by Mr. Bruce Joy, who has also 
completed a statue of heroic size of Harvey, in 
the costume of Cuartes L., holding a heart in 
his left hand. 

—The wife of Bensamin Constant is the 
daughter of M. EMMANUEL ARAGO, Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Berne, and the great-niece of 
the famous astronomer. She and her husband 
live in a suite of rooms in Paris furnished after 
the Mobammedan style; the doors are rich car- 
pets, the walls are hung with beautiful stuffs, 
piled cushions take the place of sofas, and one’s 
feet sink into luxurious mosque carpets, while 
paintings of Arab and Moorish inspiration con- 
front one everywhere. 

—An epigrammatic French beggar importunes 
the pious at the church door in this fashion: “IL 
am a good Catholic, monsieur, I have some of 
the virtues, but not all: I have faith; I have 
hope; but, Aélas/ as regards charity, I have it 
not. Will vou give it me’ ‘ 

—No well is safe from contamination, saya 
Dr. CHANDLER, of the New York City Board of 
Health, if there is a cess-pool within five huu- 
dred feet of it. 

—A cloth of silver and moss velvet, made for 
the palace of a doge three hundred years ago, 
covers the ceiling of the dining-room of Victor 
Hua@o, the windows of which are curtained with 
moss green plush and silver; a Venetian mirror 
reflects the soft splendor from the mantel, and 
the apartment is lighted by a sixteenth-century 
candelabrum of chiselled steel. Embossed lea- 
ther of Cordova, dating nearly from the time of 
the Moors, embellishes oue of his sitting-rooms, 
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Fig. 2.—Dersign ror Tipy, Fie. 1. 
Cross Stirco Empromwery. 


Fig. 2.—Desicn ror BatuinG Siipper, 
Fic. 1, Pace 429. 

Description of Symbols: & Dark Red; ® Light 

Red; @ Dark Blue; ® Light Blue; ' Foundation, 


Fig. 3.—Desicn ror Parasot, Fic. 1.—Spanish Empromrry.—[Designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. } 
a 
Bas aaa 
bye 


Woven Braid and Crochet Vi, Le Azam in aoe — The — 
. * . y PS} ine = N which are three = inches 
— roto ga: oA ae. Ni ho long, two inches and a half 

\. . ww NX Nae te SJ wide, and sloped to a point 

TueEsE edgings are worked in  ., \ ia wh at the lower end, are edged 
crochet on a foundation of braid NY i \ with gold-lace three-quar- 


about half an inch wide with pro- 
jecting loops on both sides. For 
the edging Fig. 1 work as follows: 
1st round.—Alternately 8 de.(dou- 





ters of an inch wide, in 
which the pattern is out- 
lined with maroon silk, 
and embroidered in the de- 





Fig. 2.—Design ror Tiny, Fie. 1. 





CuHain AND Srem Stritch EMBROLDERY. 





ble crochet) in the fol- 
lowing 2d loop and 1 
ch. (chain stitch), 2d 
round.— + 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) around the 
next ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 6 ch.; to 
form a picot work 1 
sc.on the 2d of the 6 
ch., 2 ch.; repeat from 
*. 8dround.—Work 
at the other edge of 
the braid alternately 1 
sc, in the next loop 
and 1 ch. 

For Fig. 2 begin at 
the lower edge, and 
work in the following 
manner: Ist round.— 
Alternately catch to- 
gether the next 2 loops 
with 1 se. and work 4 
ch. 2d round.—Work 
1 se., 1 short de., 4 
de., 1 short de., and 1 
sc. around every 4 ch. 
in the preceding round, 
8d round, — Alter- 
nately 1 sc, in the 
next loop on the 
other side of the 
braid and 1 ch. 


Tidy.—Chain 
Stitch Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-3, 

Tuts tidy consists 


of a square of écru_ Fig. 1.—Woven Brain anp Crocuet 
cheese-cloth, in the EpGine ror LinGeriz. 





Fig. 4.—Carnation Dr- 
81GN For Fan, Fie. 2 











- 


Fig. 1.—Tivy.—Cuain Srircn Emproiwery.—[See Fig. 2; 
and Fig. 8, Page 421.] 


are ornamented with chain stitch embroidery worked with. fine silk 
according to Fig. 2. The flowers are worked with blue, the dots with 
pink, and the leaves and stems with olive green in three shades of 
each, The border, of which the design is given in Fig. 8, is worked 
to match with the embroidery in the squares, The outer border is 
worked in chain stitch with écru cotton. The edge is secured in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and the cheese-cloth is cut away around the scallops. 


Key Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue basket is of gilded and ebonized willow-ware, and rests on a 


gilded cane stand; it is covered on the outside with old gold satin, 
and ornamented with four maroon velvet tabs, between which the sat- 


Fig. 1.—Paraso. with Borper 1x 
Spanish Emprorery.—[See Fig. 3.] 


centre of which nine squares 
of guipure tulle are applied in 
the manner shown in Fig. 1, 
and fastened down 
with button-hole 
stitched scallops ,~@.. 
worked with écru 
cotton, The foun- 
dation is 
then cut 
away from 
under the 
squares of 
guipure 




































Fig. 2.—EmpromereD Fan. 


[See Fig. 4.] 


al work. The accompanying 
design is by Madame Emilie 
Bach, directress of the Vienna 


School of Art Needle- | 
Work. The outlines ' 


given by Fig. 31, Sup- 


3 53 plement, are transferred 


to the velvet, which is 
then stretch- 
ed in a 
frame. The 
embroidery, 
of which Fig. 
2 shows a 





tulle, and 
the four 
cheese-cloth 
squares sur- 
rounded by 
the latter 





Fig. 3.—Derai. or WorK-BASKET 
Tipy, Figs. 1 anp 2. 


spray in full 
size, is be- 
gun at the 
tip of a leaf 
or petal in 
the manner 


Fig. 1.—Work-Basket with Tipy.—Janina Emproi- 
ERy.—[See Figs. 2 and 8.]—Designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art 
Needle -Work.—{For design see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 31.] 


Fig. 1.—Kery Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 


sign given in Fig. 2. The 
central figure is worked with 
blue and pink silk in satin 
stitch, edged with gold bull- 
ion that is twisted with silk, 
and ornamented with chain 
stitches and point Russe in 
gold thread. The pendant 
is worked with pink silk in 
several shades, and also 
edged with bullion. The 
arabesques are worked with 
olive silk in three shades 
in herring-bone and chain 
stitch, and with bullion. 
The basket is trimmed with 
maroon silk cord arranged 
in loops on the satin, and 
twined about the handle; 
a bow of maroon satin rib- 
bon an inch and a quarter 
wide is set on the latter, 


Work-Basket with 
Tidy.—Janina Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tus work-basket is of 
light willow - ware 
at and black cane, and 
3x is covered with a 
square olive velvet 
GR tidy, which is orna- 
mented with Janina 
embroidery in om- 
DAY Sy S&S bré embroidery 


Fig. 2.—EmBRomwERrY 
FOR WoORK-BASKET 
Tivy, Fig. 1. 

















































































































silks. This kind of 
Fig. 2—Woven Brain anp Crocnet embroidery is an 
Epqine ror LINGERIE. 


imitation of Orient- 
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Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Nerrep Guirure anp Cross Srircu 
EmproweEry.—[See Fig. 2.] 


shown in Fig. 3, which gives the details of the stitch magnified. The 
needle is brought to the upper side of the work at 1 on the right side 
of the leaf, and a stitch is taken through 1 on the left side; the needle 
is brought up again at 2 on the right side, and the next stitch is taken 
through 2 on the left side; the needle is now brought up at 1 on the 
left side, down through 3 on the right, up at 1 on the same side, and 
down through 4 on the left, and the work is continued in this manner, 
somewhat resembling a cross seam. For the large flower, pink and 
brown silks are used, and for the smaller ones, blue, pink, and gray ; 
the centres are worked with red silk, and are edged, as are also the 
petals, with gold cord or fine bullion in the manner shown in Fig. 2. 
The leaves are worked with olive and brown silks, and are edged in a 
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similar manner. Brown silk is used for the stems and tendrils. 
The tidy is lined with thin silk, and edged with fringe, which is 
worked with olive crewel wool; the heading is knotted, and 
strands of red silk are added to the tassels, which are tied with 


red silk, 


Border for Handkerchief.—White Embroidery. 


Tus border is worked on batiste with fine embroidery cotton 


in satin and in overcast stitch. 


Tulle and Lace Fichu. 

Tus fichu is made of a piece of white dotted tulle, taken on 
the bias, sixteen inches wide and forty-three inches long. The 
lower edge is sloped from the middle of the back to the upper _ 


Inp1a Mustin Surptice Basque. 





For description see Supplement. 














Borper ror Hanp- 
KERCHIEF.— W HITE 
EMBROIDERY. 








corners, The top is 
finished with a nar- 
row hem, and the rest 
of the fichu is edged 
with white lace three 
inches and a half 
wide. 


Embroidered 
Sachet. 

For this _ sachet, 
which was designed 
by Madame Enmilie 
Bach, a piece of 
coarse écru linen 
about eight inches 
square, and three 
squares of the same 
size of dark red sat- 
in, are required, The 
linen for the top is 
embroidered in cross 
stitch with light and 
dark red silk, and in 
Holbein stitch with 
gold thread, accord- 
ing to a design giv- 
en on page 404 of 
the last Bazar. The 
centre is covered with 
a maroon velvet ap- 
plication, which is 
fastened with the in- 
nermost row of cross 
stitches, and the out- 
side is bordered an 
inch deep with sim- 
ilar velvet, fastened 
with the outermost 
row of cross stitches. 
The two satin squares 
composing the lining 
of the sachet are 
quilted over wadding 


with white silk, and one of these is joined to 
the remaining plain square of satin to make the 
bottom of the sachet, which is edged with gath- 
ered satin ribbon in the same shade an inch 
and a quarter wide, over which narrow gold- 
lace falls. The other quilted square is joined 
to the embroidered top, after which both halves 
of the sachet are united along one of the sides. 














Tunte anp Lace Ficus. 





EmpromweEreD Sacner.—[Designed by Madame Emilie Bach, 
Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work. } 


—<—S=—= 


Fig. 1.—Srrivep Crora Mantie, 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Piaw Ciora Travetiine Croak. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-39. 


coarse linen thread. 
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The top is edged with moss trimming of red silk and gold 
thread, and a bow of satin ribbon is set at one corner in the 
manner shown in the illustration, 


Tidy.—Netted Guipure and Cross Stitch .« 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 420. 





Tue foundation of this tidy is worked in straight net with 
The centre is ornamented with a star 
and with sprays of leaves worked in point de reprise. Around 
this the tidy is bordered with a row in point d’esprit, and the 
corners are filled in in the same stitch 
the net is darned in point de toile with coarse white cotton, 
and the foundation thus formed is embroidered in cross stitch 


In the heavy border 


6 


Nouns’ Vetting Scrprice Basque. 


For description see Supplement. 





with blue cotton ae- 
cording to Fig. 2. 
The border is edged 
with a row in point 
d’esprit. One row 
of squares is left 
plain, and beyond 
this the lace is work- 
ed in point de repli ise 
and in lace stitch 
The edge is button- 
hole stitched, and 
the surplus net is cut 
away. 


Parasol with 
Border in Span- 
ish Embroidery, 

Figs. 1 and 3. 
See illustrations on 

page 420. 

Tus black satin 
parasol is ornament 
ed with a border in 
Spanish embroidery 
after a design given 
in Fig. 3 by Madame 
Emilie Bach, direct 
ress of the Vienna 
School of Art Nee- 
dle-W ork. The piece 
for each gore of the 
parasol is worked by 
itself. The design 
given by Fig. 3 is 
transferred to écru 
linen, after which 
all the design figures 
are edged with a 
double row of gold 
cord, fastened down 
with long button- 
hole stitches of red 
or olive silk. Loops 
or picots are formed 
at intervals with the 
outer row of cord, 


Fig. 3.—DESIGN FOR 
Tipy, Fig. 1, Pace 420. 
Cuain AND Stem Stitcu 

EMBROIDERY. 





which are either caught down with a button- 
hole stitch in the opposite outline, or linked 
with one or more adjacent picots. The surface 
of the design figures is embroidered in herring- 
bone stitch and point Russe with embroidery 
silk of the color with which it is edged, and 
with gold or silver bullion. When the em- 
broidery is completed the linen is cut away 
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from around the design figures in the manner 
shown in Fig. 3, and the border is applied on the 
parasol, 


Embroidered Fan, Figs. 2 and 4. 


See illustrations on page 420. 

Tue sticks of this fan are of ebonized wood, 
each one being covered with an oval piece of black 
satin, taken double, with foundation interlining, 
and embroidered in the design given by Fig. 4. 
The work is executed with colored embroidery 
silks in feather, satin, and stem stitch. A black 
silk cord and tassel completes the fan. 





(Begun in Harrrn’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 

Avrunor or “ Aut. on Norutne,” “Tar BLossomine or 
an Axor,” “A Go.tpen Sorrow,” Ero. 


or 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MON DIEU! MADEMOISELLE ! 


Mr. HornpEaN was worse; the improvement 
that had taken place so conveniently for Mrs. 
Townley Gore proved to be only temporary. In 
the course of the very day on which Helen had 
consented to place all her future life in the pow- 
er of Frank Lisle, a letter from the housekeeper 
at Horndean conveyed the news of Mr. Horn- 
dean’s relapse into a condition which rendered it 
advisable for Mrs. Townley Gore to see him with- 
out delay. 

“I’m afraid it is not a false alarm this time,” 
said Mr. Townley Gore, shaking his head gravely 
over the letter. He was more sympathizing than 
usual, for he had just gone through a good deal 
of pain himself. “You will have to start at 
once, Caroline, and I will follow you as soon as 
MacGavan will let me.” 

“T suppose I must. I don’t like leaving you, 
but there’s no help for it. It is very provoking. 
A few days later would have made all the differ- 
ence to me.” 

“True; but you see a few days may make all 
the difference to him in a far more serious sense. 
And I shall soon get right again, now that the 
pain is gone, You will take Helen with you, I 
suppose ?” 

Mrs. Townley Gore particularly disliked her 
husband’s calling his protégée by her Christian 
name, which she herself superciliously avoided 
using, and his doing so made her answer him 
with sharp emphasis : 

“ Certainly not; I shall only take Bennet. Miss 
Rhodes can come with you; she need be no trouble 
to you; but I could not possibly have the charge 
of her, Besides, I shall make hardly any delay, 
but go on to Horndean as soon as possible.” 

“Then, as she would otherwise be alone in the 
house, it would be best,” said Mr. Townley Gore, 
and the subject of Helen dropped, 

It was agreed that Mrs. Townley Gore should 
#tart on the following morning, and without giv- 
ing Helen any information as to the cause of her 
change of plans, she told her in the fewest possi- 
ble words that she intended tc leave Paris for 
London next day, and that she (Helen) was to be 
prepared to travel home with Mr. Townley Gore. 

Helen heard the first part of this communica- 
tion with a beating heart, and a deadly dread of 
what was to come. Was she to be taken away 
in the morning without having any means of 
communicating with Frank Lisle? What should 
she do if this were so? She had time for no 
more than to feel her hands turning cold, and a 
peal of bells ringing in her ears, when Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore’s sharp words of direction came to re- 
assure her, 

“ You will be prepared, if you please, to leave 
Paris on Monday evening: if Mr. Townley Gore 
is well enough, he intends to start for London 
then, You will not be in the compartment with 
him ; he will have a coupé for himself and Moore. 
You will be placed in the carriage for ‘ Ladies 
Only,’ and Moore will look after you at Calais.” 

Helen did not attempt to make any answer ; the 
conflict of her feelings deprived her of the power of 
speech. Here, several days before she expected 
it, had come that which she had thought of with 
the greatest distinctness, amidst the whirling in 
her brain—the last time she was to see and speak 
with the woman whom she so much feared; the 
Jast time her enemy was to deal with her accord- 
ing to her good pleasure. It was all over—the 
cold, sickening misery of her life, the hopeless- 
ness, the perpetual fear, and constant effort to es- 
cape from scornful depreciation and words that 
cut like a whip; the bitter sense of dependence, 
the obligation to be grateful for that against 
which her whole soul rose in revolt. All this was 
over forever, and instead of it all there had come 
into her life—Frank. As she stood before Mrs. 
Townley Gore timidly, and with her hands clasp- 
ed in the way that was habitual to her when she 
was troubled, she could not resist the terrified 
conviction that her secret must be read in her 
face by the keen dark eyes which scanned it with 
a look such as Mrs. Townley Gore never let her 
admirers or the public see. The girl felt as if 
her mask had been torn off, and she stood de- 
tected in the presence of an implacable judge. It 
all passed in a minute or two, and she was brief- 
ly dismissed by Mrs. Townley Gore. 

“T am busy,” she said. “You can go, Miss 
Rhodes.” 

Restraining her tears with difficulty, Helen 
made her the school-girl courtesy of her Hill 
House days, and left the room. Mrs, Townley 
Gore threw one glance of dark disfavor after her, 
and then applied herself to the settling of a num- 
ber of business matters. To judge by her aspect, 
these were not all of a pleasant nature. There 
was an inclosure in the letter from Mr. Horn- 
dean’s housekeeper, and this she read two or three 
times before she tore it up carefully. 





“«Whom the gods mean to destroy, they first 
set mad,’” she thought. “Is not the phrase some- 
thing of that sort? It’s true of Frederick, if it 
was ever true. The obstinacy of him, the ingrati- 
tude of him, are nothing in comparison with his 
tremendous folly.” 

When Helen looked out of her window on the 
following morning, she was forced to relinquish 
the hope of seeing Frank Lisle that day. The 
rain was pouring and sweeping, sputtering and 
hissing, as it only does in Paris, and the sky was 
sullen and black. They had made no account 
of such a contingency, but had been sure of their 
meeting, and Helen did not know what to do. It 
was evident that she could not go out, and Frank 
would have to do without news of her until the 
morrow. She remained in her room, listening to 
the stir which preceded and accompanied the de- 
parture of Mrs. Townley Gore; but she was not 
sent for, and she would not have ventured unbid- 
den into her presence. It was a relief not to 
have to say good-by, and yet so much of the 
sweetness of the girl’s nature remained unspoiled 
that she felt a pang of regret as the rumble of the 
carriage passing under the porte cochére reached 
her strained ears. 

The morning wore on, and still the rain con- 
tinued to fall pitilessly; the hour of the custom- 
ary rendezvous came and passed; Helen had 
nothing particular to do, and no one to speak to. 
She had seen Moore, the valet, and learned that 
Mr: Townley Gore was better; and she had also 
learned, to her great surprise, that he wished to 
see her by-and-by. This was the first effect of 
his wife’s departure. Helen would be glad to see 
him, but again dread seized hold of her. Would 
not he detect the difference in her, and suspect 
her of something? Here again her fears proved 
to be unfounded. Mr. Townley Gore had nothing 
particular to say to her; he had merely acted on 
a good natural impulse; and after a short inter- 
view, in which he talked of their return to Lon- 
don, but said nothing of the cause of his wife’s 
preceding them, she was dismissed, to amuse her- 
self as best she could, 

This trifling occurrence had, however, disturb- 
ed her mind again. Whatever might be the ex- 
planation of his strange conduct with respect to 
the matter of which Messrs. Simpson & Rees had 
informed her—and, of course, Frank Lisle, who 
knew everything, must know best—she did not 
venture to doubt his wisdom even in her inmost 
thoughts. She knew Mr. Townley Gore meant 
to be kind to her, and she was distressed and un- 
comfortable at the idea of inflicting any distress 
or discomfort upon him, She could only console 
herself by thinking that it would not be for long 
—that she would write to him, and tell him that 
she knew how kind he had really been, and that 
he must not worry himself about her, for that she 
was perfectly happy, and at some future time he 
should know where, and how. 

Helen was confident that Frank would allow 
her to do this; he had not said their secret was 
to be always a secret. So she persuaded herself 
out of all doubts and misgivings, and returned to 
the blissful contemplation of the future which 
was so very near now. She had no idea of what 
Frank’s plans were; of when or how she was to 
leave the house; nor did she feel much anxiety 
about that. Her complete inexperience, and her 
habitual obedience to directions, rendered her as 
amenable on the actual as her innocence and 
submissiveness of mind réndered her on the mor- 
al side of the transaction. The immediate ques- 
tion was, how was she to receive instructions from 
Frank? She could not answer it; the best way 
was to trust him to do so. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the weather 
was still unchanged, when Helen descended to the 
lodge of the concierge for the purpose of bestow- 
ing a collar on Zamore. This decoration was 
blue netted silk, the work of her own hands. She 
disliked Devrient, and did not like his wife, but 
she had taken to the big white Persian cat, chief- 
ly because his perfect at-homeishness, his free- 
dom, his supreme content, his easy mastery of the 
situation, presented such a contrast to her own 
position. 

In the lodge she found Devrient; but his wife 
was in the inner room, and Zamore was then tak- 
ing a siesta in a blue-lined basket (blue was “ his 
color,” Madame Devrient had on a former occa- 
sion explained to Helen) at the foot of her bed. 
To disturb Zamore, even for the purpose of in- 
vestiture, was not to be thought of for a moment, 
and Helen entered the inner room to deposit her 
testimonial by his side. While she was talking 
to Madame Devrient she heard the clicking of the 
bell, a quick step, and a voice she knew. It was 
that of Frank Lisle. 

He asked for Mrs. Townley Gore, and was in- 
formed that she had left Paris for London. He 
inquired for Mr. Townley Gore, and whether he 
had accompanied madame. Being told that Mr. 
Townley Gore, who was still confined to his room, 
was unable to travel, and that mademoiselle re- 
mained with him, Mr. Lisle went away, and Hel- 
en, in profound amazement, took leave of Zamore 
and withdrew to her room. 

Frank had solved the difficulty, indeed ; but in 
what an extraordinary way! It was, after all, per- 
fectly simple, but to Helen it seemed the height 
of audacity. 

In the evening a letter was brought to her. 
She knew the handwriting on the envelope well, 
although it was the first time Frank Lisle had 
written to her; for the copies of Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s letters in his hand, inclosed in a silken cov- 
er, were carefully placed, with her father’s, in her 
desk. 

She was dining alone when the letter arrived ; 
it was not easy to put it unopened into her pock- 
et, and make believe to finish her dinner as if 
this novel and amazing thing had not happened. 
All the time she was hoping this letter. might tell 
her that the necessity for secrecy was at an end ; 
that something had happened to enable Frank 
Lisle to make himself known to Mr. Townley 





Gore without compromising his friend; that the 
blessed future opening before her might be clear- 
ed of the one cloud which obscured its radiance, 

But when Helen could read her lover’s letter 
unobserved, she found she must not look for the 
perfection of bliss; the situation in respect of 
the necessity for secrecy remained unchanged ; 
he wrote only to tell her that Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
departure without her had greatly facilitated mat- 
ters for him, and to ask her to meet him next 
morning at the usual place, whether the day was 
fine or not. 

“Come in a carriage,” he added; “it is no- 
body’s business, now that Mrs, T. G. is gone, what 
you do.” 

The next morning was a beautiful one, and 
Helen left the house on foot, and met Frank Lisle 
at the entrance to the Bois. 

Their interview was a long one, and the whole 
art of the lover was exerted to cheer and tranquil- 
lize Helen. She was only too ready to be cheer- 
ed, to believe that all would be well, that hence- 
forth she should know no sorrow, but be forever 
surrounded with the delightful atmosphere of a 
perfect and solicitous love. 

Frank Lisle looked handsome and gallant as 
he poured these promises and assurances into the 
girl’s ear; and to tell the truth of him, he believed 
them too, In the full tide of the new passion 
to which he had unscrupulously given way, and un- 
der the excitement of extraordinary good fortune 
in his favorite pursuit, he felt so elated that he 
gave destiny credit for having any amount of luck 
of the brightest kind in store for him, and was 
brimful of confidence in his own good intentions. 

Helen listened to him with all her soul. The 
beauty of her face—and it had never been so 
beautiful in his sight—was exalted and intensified 
by feelings pure and elevated far beyond anything 
that it was in his mind to conceive; the child and 
the woman were strangely blended in the simple 
faith that accepted all he said as the one perfect 
and absolute truth that existed on the earth, and 
the exquisite smiles and blushes which gave him 
assurance of it. 

“But I must be business-like,” he said at length, 
“and tell you what I have done. You know that 
I have to leave you; I shall return as quickly as 


possible, and explain all to you, and bring you, I 


hope and believe, very good news. So I have se- 
cured and arranged a home for you, and found a 
nice maid to wait on you. It is here in Paris, or 
rather quite close to Paris, at Neuilly, on the bor- 
ders of the Bois”—he pointed in the direction of 
Neuilly—“a pretty little apartment, all freshly 
done up and cheerful. My darling will not have 
to pine for very long in her prison bower; and by 
great good luck I thought of asking the concierge 
whether she knew of any young woman who could 
wait on a lady, and it turned out that her own 
daughter wanted an engagement of the kind. You 
see I am very practical,” he added, laughing, but 
a little uneasily; “for I remembered that you 
must not be installed as Mademoiselle Anything, 
and I have given myself the dear delight of an- 
ticipating the time when you will bear my name. 
You will take possession of your little realm as 
Madame Lisle.” ° 

“ Oh, Frank, will that be right ?” 

“Of course, my dearest; how should it be 
wrong? It is only a matter of a very short time, 
and it will prevent all suspicion and unpleasant- 
ness.” 

She made no further objection, and he contin- 
ued, with many deviations into eloquent and per- 
suasive love talk, to tell her how his plan was to 
be carried out. 

“T had it all settled yesterday in quite a differ- 
ent way, but you did not appear, and I made up 
my mind to call at the house.” 

She interrupted him by telling him she knew 
he had called, and expressing her surprise. 

“There was no risk in it,” he said, “and my 
object was to find out whether I might write to 
you with safety ; I might have done that if I could 
only have made sure of that woman’s absence for 
a couple of hours; it was beyond my hopes that 
she was actually gone. This changed everything. 
Now tell me exactly what are the arrangements 
made for your journey.” 

Helen told bim; he listened with a triumphant 
smile. 

“Nothing could be better,” he said. “If you 
will only do exactly what I tell you, you will be 
safe in your own little home, while Mr. Townley 
Gore is travelling unsuspectingly to Calais.” 

“T will do anything else you bid me,” she an- 
swered, “ but I can not leave him without a word ; 
I must let him know that I am not really un- 
grateful to him, and that no harm has come to me.” 

“Of course you must; I would not think of 
your doing anything else,” said Mr. Lisle, sooth- 
ingly, “and I see our way to managing that per- 
fectly. It shall be made all right with him, and 
a few weeks, or a few months at the farthest, will 
see us through our troubles.” 

It was hard for her, notwithstanding the strange 
trembling excitement that had possession of her, 
to believe in the existence of troubles in a life to 
be shared with him. 

Before their interview terminated, Frank Lisle 
became convinced that he would be wise to exer- 
cise self-denial in the matter of seeing Helen be- 
fore the appointed time. She was very nervous, 
and she might break down if there was much 
more strain put upon her. The appointed time 
was the coming Monday; this was Thursday: he 
would leave her undisturbed in the interval. She 
had the fullest instructions, and he would write 
to her every day. 


In good time on the following Monday evening 
Mr. Townley Gore, accompanied by Miss Rhodes, 
and attended by Moore, alighted at the Gaze du 
Nord. Helen wore her usual mourning dress, 
and was closely veiled. Mr. Townley Gore, al- 
ways sedulously devoted to his own ease and com- 
fort in travelling, and with the additionally active 
selfishtiess produced by a recent fit of the gout to 





stimulate his solicitude, did not trouble himself 
at all about Helen. The party was not detained 
in the Salle d’Attente—a gratuity procured them 
that privilege—and Helen speedily found herself 
deposited in the compartment for Dames Seules, 
with her travelling bag and her railway ticket, 
while Moore went on to the engaged coupé with 

his master. : 

A few minutes later the doors were opened, the 
platform was crowded, and the bustle of depart- 
ure set in. A gentleman presented himself at 
the carriage in which Helen was seated, and she 
handed him her bag; she then stepped out, and 
without looking to either side, crossed the plat- 
form and re-entered the waiting-room, The gen- 
tleman took her, without any appearance of haste, 
to a carriage, and they were driven away from 
the station. 

“Take off your left-hand glove,” were Frank 
Lisle’s first words to the trembling girl. She 
obeyed; he placed a plain gold ring on her fin- 
ger, and held the hand long and closely to his 
lips. She was erying, and he made no present at- 
tempt to check her tears. 

“To the nearest bureau télégraphique,” had 
been his order to the coachman, In a few min- 
utes the carriage stopped, and Mr. Lisle went into 
the office. 

“This is the message I have sent in your name,” 
he said, as he resumed his place by Helen’s side, 
having given the coachman another order: ‘ For 
Mr. Townley Gore, passenger by the mail-train 
for London, occupying a first-class coupé from 
Paris.—I am safe under the protection of my 
best friend. Take no trouble about me; it would 
be useless. My resolution is fixed. I will write 
after some time.’ This will be sent to the Chef 
de Gaze, and delivered to Mr. Townley Gore as 
soon as he reaches Calais, and before Moore has 
begun to look for you.” 

“* My best friend,’” said Helen. “ Ah, how lit- 
tle they will dream who that means! When you 
can let me tell Jane all about it, I know she will 
not mind their thinking it was she who helped 
me, one bit.” 

“Of course not, And you may be able to tell 
her sooner than we think. And now, dearest, 
our parting for a little while is very near. The 
people at our house think you are to arrive from 
England, and have left me there; so that I must 
not go with you even for the dear delight of see- 
ing you installed. You will find everything ready, 
and I shall be with you at the latest in a week. 
You will not fret or be too lonely for that time ?” 

“T shall have you to think of, and the hours 
to count.” 

The carriage stopped. Frank held her for a 
moment in his arms; the next, he had stepped 
out, and she left him, with a sudden keen re- 
membrance of that first day when he had put 
her into a carriage at the Louvre, and looked aft- 
er her as she was driven away. 

Madame Lisle was civilly received at the house 
at Neuilly by the concierge and his wife. The 
latter conducted her to her apartment, where all 
the preparations for her comfort, commanded 
with so much care by monsieur, were made, and 
where madame’s femme de chambre was at that 
moment lighting up the rooms. The wife of the 
concierge rang the bell at the door, and looking 
over the staircase to asecrtain whether her hus- 
band was following wit': madame’s travelling bag, 
and calling to him to make haste, did not witness 
the meeting between madame and her femme de 
chambre. It was of a peculiar kind; for ma- 
dame, at sight of the handsome dark-eyed girl 
who presented herself, in a respectful attitude, 
and very neat attire, turned deadly pale, and Del- 
phine exclaimed, 

“Mon Dieu! mademoiselle !”” 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 


DAISY MARCH, THE PRISON FLOWER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CHILD OR WOMAN, 
if Sepa sun was shining brightly in the airing- 
yard of one of our great government pris- 
ons, and the “children of the night,” poor, for- 
lorn, purposeless women, most of them, were plod- 


-ding round and round their allotted space in the 


mill-horse fashion patent to the place, with the 
matron, a vigilant atom of humanity, in the back- 
ground. It was early spring-time, and cold even 
in the sunshine, and the women, under their 
thick shawls, walked with briskness, as if anx- 
ious to get the hour’s exercise over, as well as to 
put some extra degree of warmth into their veins. 
It was the penal class ward which was taking its 
exercise at this period when the curtain rises on 
our story, and the grim and lowering visages of 
the female prisoners stood almost as a warranty 
of the crime for which they were under lock and 
key for many years of their terribly wasted lives, 
They looked like beings without hope, or faith, or 
love, with hearts like the nether millstone, and 
on their rugged countenances was marked “ Dan- 
gerous,” as clearly as though it were imprinted as 
a warning to all better folk brought into contact 
with them. Round and round, in Indian file, 
went the prisoners, stolid and silent, the rules 
against them as to conversation with each other. 
These were new-comers, of the worst class, or old 
offenders, or “ returns” from other prisons, where 
the lighter duties or the privileges of “ association” 
had been abused, and so they were back again to 
the first and worst estate of penal servitude. 
They were, taken altogether—taken mayhap 
without an exception—“ a bad lot,” and the ma- 
tron was wary of her black sheep. The prison 
was out of gear—* out of sorts”—that day, as it 
had been for weeks past, for the matter of that. 
Things had gone wrong generally; matrons and 
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assistant matrons had been changed; some new 
orders had been issued to the class which hated 
new orders ; one or two of the women had broken 
out in defiance of them, and been carried to the 
“dark cells,” and more than one life had been 
threatened for offenses real or imaginary. 

Even in the airing-yard there was an extra 
shadow cast, and the gloomy prison world was 
hardly working satisfactorily to prisoners or ma- 
trons, much less to the Honorable Board of Di- 
rectors sitting in solemn conclave at Parliament 
Street, eternally studying the great question of 
“Our Criminals,” the gigantic paradox of how 
these unruly souls shall live or die by rule. 

Suddenly there appeared in the yard one pris- 
oner a little behind time, and under escort of 
her officer—a new arrival, to whom rules were 
new, and convict life unknown; and it was her 
unlooked-for advent which turned the current of 
every woman’s thoughts, and woke them up to 
life and wonderment and a strange excitement, 
for which even the matrons were wholly unpre- 
pared. For this was an innovation upon the 
monotony of prison service; a something new 
and unprepared for; a change in the affairs of 
those who were working out their sentences. 

This was surely not a woman; rather a child; 
and even the matrons on duty, accustomed to 
cloak all feelings under official reserve, were tak- 
en off their guard. The new-comer was not fif- 
teen years of age, but looked two good years 
younger. So child-like was her face and figure, 
and so short in stature was she, that the smallest- 
sized prison dress in the establishment had had 
to be pinned up carefully around her to make 
even the semblance of a fit of it. A fair-haired, 
blue-eyed child was this, too, whose proper place 
should have been at her mother’s knees in some 
peaceful English home, rather than one more 
atom here in a world of crime and ignorance 
and horror. 

The prisoners came, as if by one general in- 
stinct, to a full stop in the airing-yard; every- 
thing was forgotten but the presence in their 
midst of this new recruit to the ranks of the dev- 
il’s regiment, and the matron on duty, surprised 
even in her turn, omitted to remind them at once 
that they were infringing the great rule of the 
establishment. The child—for she looked no 
more than a child, and was at heart little more— 
had touched some unused chords in the wild na- 
ture of these prisoners ; perhaps they hall sisters 
or daughters like her; they had been like her 
themselves before the world was steeped in murky 
darkness to them, and they knew what a terrible 
place it was, and how unfit for this young life. 
It was even to the callous, sin-begrimed souls 
here, an awful beginning for the little waif sud- 
denly starting up amongst them, and proclaim- 
ing to them by her presence that she was one of 
them, just as bad as all the rest. One old wo- 
man, who had lived in jail almost all her life, and 
was prone to boast of her eight-and-twenty sen- 
tences, was the first to stop, horror-stricken, and 
aroused the attention of the rest. 

“My God! look here,” she shrieked out across 
the airing-yard. “Oh, just look here!” 

“ Silence!” exclaimed the matron, roused to a 
sense of the disorganization gradually gaining 
the upper hand of all obedience to order. “Si- 
lence, please.” 

“ Why, she’s only a kid!” cried another. “Oh, 
it’s dreadful !” 

“It’s a shame—it was a burning shame to 
bring her here,” was the next exclamation, 

“Wot’s she done? Whois she? Here, let’s 
have a squint at her, will yer ?” cried a tall, raw- 
boned Lancashire woman, leaving the ranks and 
elbowing her way toward her. 

“ Why, it’s like my own Bessie when I saw her 
last at home,” cried a fourth, “I can’t stand 
this; I can’t look at her.” 

“It’s a shame,” welled forth the deep, hoarse 
murmur of the prison voices once again. 

There were stifled sobs, suppressed cries of 
grief, even loud wailings and protestations, against 
the enormity of the law which had placed this 
little stray in the great prison amongst them. 

Meanwhile the subject of all this attention re- 
mained quiet and composed; she had even fall- 
en into place before the ranks had become bro- 
ken up, and the matrons had grown nervous as 
to the ultimate result. It took but little to ex- 
cite these women; they were always waiting, 
longing, and scheming for an outbreak. 

“Take her back to her ward,” cried the ma- 
tron in charge; and it was by only this means 
that some semblance of peace and concord was 
brought to the disorganized band. 

The child was hustled away, and by dint of 
appeal and threat the regiment of despair was 
once again formed into line, set slowly in mo- 
tion, and was proceeding on its monotonous 
tramp, tramp, tramp, round the big airing-yard. 

The silent system was a delusion for the day ; 
it was policy to ignore for a while the quick short 
whispers of the prisoners when they thought 
themselves fairly beyond the ear-shot of their 
watchers. The element of discord had been re- 
moved, and in a few more minutes it was hoped 
that the women would settle down. Two prison- 
ers, plodding on at the distance of a yard from 
each other, were the most talkative—one, the tall 
Lancashire female already alluded to; the other, 
a thin, fragile being of some two or three and 
twenty years of age, who had seemed to take 
less heed of the new-comer than the rest of her 
companions. Only seemed; for there had been 
keen eyes which had taken stock of the second 
prisoner, and ears which had heard one wild 
heart-breaking cry escape her—a cry which had 
not been wholly submerged in the Babel of sound 
which had broken loose. Finlanson, the Lanca- 
shire woman, remained still demonstrative—she 
who had the strength of a man, and was at times 
as violent as aman. Finlanson was sniffing very 
much, and occasionally wiping her eyes with the 
back of her hand in a quick, angry fashion. 

“T’d like to smash the head in of that old judge 





who sent the kid on here,” she growled. “TI only 
wish he’d come in to see us, and I knew the bloke. 
He wouldn’t get out alive, ’m reckonin’.” 

“ What business is it of yourn?” was the sharp 
answer back, and without looking round. 

“Tt ain’t nat’ral, Wilton, that’s all; it ain’t a 
bit nat’ral.” 

“IT dare say she’s as bad as you are.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” 

“1 don’t know, Don’t bother me about the 
gal,” said Wilton. 

“Did you see what blue eyes she’d got? Blest 
if they wasn’t like bits of chaney,” exclaimed 
Finlanson. 

“T didn’t notice.” 

“T never felt so much like a babby in all my 
life as I do this blessed day,” Finlanson mutter- 
ed, “I— There’s that cat of a matron looking 
at us,” 

“T don’t care for the matron,” Wilton respond- 
ed, sullenly. 

“No more do I. For two pins I'd fling that 
stone at her.” 

“Oh no, you won't; not while ’'m here you 
won’t do that trick.” 

“Won’t 1? You, you whipper-snapper, to talk 
tome! Take that.” 

And, excited and out of temper, and impul- 
sive, and altogether weary of the method and 
monotony of an hour’s exercise, Janet Finlan- 
son, taunted by Mary Wilton, brought one large 
and heavy hand down on the top of that lady’s 
big straw bonnet, and levelled her to the ground. 
Then began at once a second scene of tumult, 
with Janet Finlanson raving like a mad-woman, 
and threatening annihilation to the authorities in 
general, with prisoners siding for and against her, 
an alarm-bell ringing, and male warders from the 
men’s side springing up like magic, and bearing 
off to solitary confinement the pugilistic and kick- 
ing Janet, ‘“‘ put out” by the mere entrance into 
prison service of a girl of tender years, and not 
to be reduced to a quiet state again for many 
desperate days of insubordination and defiance. 

Meanwhile Mary Wilton was picked up from 
the ground, and helped to her own cell, under pro- 
test. She was well enough—well enough to “ cut 
the heart out” of that Lancashire brute the first 
time she came across her. “See if she didn’t! 
See if she was going to be bashed about for noth- 
ing by a common crittur like that! Only just 
wait and see!” 

It was on the cards that Mary Wilton in her 
cell, and suffering from Janet Finlanson’s un- 
looked-for insult, would prove herself another 
source of trouble presently to the authorities. 
She was excited and hysterical and hurt, and a 
little out of the common way had been known 
before to disturb the equanimity of Mary. But 
locked up in her cell, with her work ready to her 
hand,she,after a few minutes’ deliberation, thought 
better of it, and put down the metal “ pint,” from 
which she had emptied some water on the floor, 
with the intention of battering at everything 
within reach. She sat down and snatched up 
her work suddenly, after one little suppressed 
scream, with her face pressed against the mat- 
tress folded on the wall, so that no sound should 
well into the corridor, where the matron was on 
duty. 

Had Miss Greenwood been listening without, 
she might have heard the following short so- 
liloquy: 

“No; I'll keep quiet for this once. To think 
that she’s come arter all!—my little sister Daisy 
—jest as she said she would!” 


i —— 


CHAPTER II. 
ON NIGHT DUTY. 

At nine o’clock in the evening there entered 
upon night duty a young and pretty—if a pale 
and delicate—woman, who at first sight seemed 
as singularly out of place in the precincts of a 
jail as little Daisy March had looked that morn- 
ing. As she stood talking to an officer before 
proceeding on her task of watch and ward, there 
“seemed too much of the lady” in her to render 
the onerous duties of a prison fair and acceptable 
service; a common observer even might have 
perceived that this was some one from the bet- 
ter days, who by a strange chance, or a strong 
motive, or say even by a perverted taste, had 
been led to an uncongenia!l and unsatisfactory 
mode of life. The story may be faintly sketched 
presently, so far as it pertains to the chronicle 
which we have set ourselves to write, or affects 
the prison characters which will flit athwart cur 
pages ; therefore we need not enter into details 
here upon it. 

Patience Greenwood had not been long in the 
service, and was therefore new to the rules, 
Night duty is the novitiate of the new officer— 
there is less upon the mind, less calls upon one’s 
judgment, in the dark hours, with the wild beasts 
in their dens, asleep or feigning sleep, and, as a 
rule, very still, To a nervous matron the night 
duty is probably a greater trial than that of the 
day; but then one is not called upon to consid- 
er nerves in prison service. People with nerves 
are better out of it, and the less imaginative they 
are, probably the better too; and if it were pos- 
sible for a young and thoughtful woman to sub- 
merge all sympathy with her surroundings, as one 
might sink a big stone to the bottom of the sea, 
why, in time she might become a model officer. 
But given nerves, and imagination, and a true 
woman’s heart which will not grow callous with 
the callous and unyielding souls within her ken, 
and there is soon an end of her. The wheels grind 
heavily and harshly against each other, and their 
revolutions are fast and furious, till the final 
crash comes of the whole machinery. 

Miss Greenwood was not a nervous matron for 
all this; on the contrary, one more self-possessed 
and calm it would have been difficult to find in 
the great jail; but she possessed imagination, 
and mixed with a strong religious feeling was 





a deep sympathy with the unfortunate, which 
was at least against her becoming a fair, every- 
day, mechanical officer. Still, these were early 
times, and she had not settled down yet; the 
prison world was strange and new to her, and 
even interesting. She was already considered 
very diligent and earnest—a new broom which 
had begun by sweeping clean. Presently, the 
old stagers thought, she would be like the rest of 
them—more matter-of-fact, and less “ fine”— 
more like her sharp sister possibly, who had 
been a prison matron some two years and a half, 
and had all the rules and regulations at her 
fingers’ ends. It was the elder sister whom we 
saw that morning in the airing-yard, when the 
coming of Daisy March seriously upset the little 
amount of self-command of which the female 
prisoners had to boast. 

The younger Miss Greenwood proceeded upon 
her night duty calmly and methodically, making 
the tour of the prison; passing noiselessly and 
quickly from cell to cell, along corridor after cor- 
ridor; listening once and twice to a more than 
usually heavy sigh, or muttered sleep-words ; 
once exchanging a “ good-night” with a restless 
soul wide awake and staring, and waiting for 
those two words from her, as though in some 
way they were grains of comfort which a woman 
might take to heart and sleep presently the bet- 
ter for. Down the dimly lighted wards to the 
corridor beyond and apart, at the end of which 
were the dark cells, in the days of which we 
write, proceeded the young night officer. She 
closed the door after her as she entered the pas- 
sage, for Janet Finlanson was bawling a ribald 
ditty at the top of her voice, and accompanying 
herself with emphatic kicks upon the wooden 
bench whereon she was lying full length. The 
dark cell had not daunted her; time had not 
weakened her voice, but only rendered it par- 
ticularly husky, and the sense of injury was very 
strong upon her still, Janet Finlanson was mak- 
ing a night of it. 

“ Here—hi! you Greenwood gal!” she shout- 
ed, directly the assistant matron was in the ward. 
“T know you’re here. You can’t dome. I want 
to speak to you.” 

Miss Greenwood approached to listen to her 
complaint, and Janet Finlanson left off thumping 
with her heels in order to address her officer for 
a while, if the said officer were disposed to listen 
to her, which she was, 

“T say, ’ve got a word or two for your sister.” 

“ Tndeed.” 

““She’s dropped me into this mess, mind you, 
and [I shall smash her when I get out,” said Fin- 
lanson. “I'll smash her into atoms.” 

“That is a poor message to give me, Finlan- 
son,” said Patience Greenwood, quietly. 

“ Well, I mean it, and she’d better look out.” 

“She will look out, although you don’t mean it.” 

“Don’t I?” And here Finlanson was about to 
asseverate most solemnly and fiercely her fixed 
intention to “do” for Miss Greenwood within the 
next seven days, when the young matron said, 
“ Good-night,” in a quiet way that checked her. 

“ You ain’t a-going ?” cried Finlanson, at once. 

“Yes; I must not stop, you know.” 

“Sometimes you stops longer,” remarked the 
prisoner. “The last time I had a kick-up, and 
settled all the glass, you said as you was sorry.” 

“T’m always sorry when you break out.” 

“Good Lor’! Why?” 

“ Because you are so steady and straightfor- 
ward when you are going on well.” 

Miss Greenwood knew the power of flattery 
over the majority of her sex, although there was 
truth as well as praise in her last assertion. No 
prisoner could behave better than Janet Finlan- 
son when she liked—the pity of it was that she 
very seldom liked. Even when disposed to be 
diligent and placid, she was turned into a fury 
by the least fancied slight from officer or fellow- 
prisoner, and without so much as a moment’s 
warning of the transformation. 

“ Ah, yes; but the likes of you won’t let us go 
on well.” 

“ Some of us try.” 

“You do, p’r’aps. I don’t know no one else, 
and I likes you sometimes,” was the gruff re- 
sponse ; “ but as for your sister—” 

“Ah! you don’t know what a good sister 
she is.” 

“What did she want calling in the men, jest 
because I flattened Poll Wilton’s bonnet? Mind 
yer, I shall kill Wilton, bang off.” 

“Oh no; you like her.” 

“T shall suttingly kill Wilton,” persisted Jan- 
et. “The likes of her a-talkin’ about what 
she'll do to me if I— But never mind that. The 
imperence of her! Why, I could blow her away 
at any moment.” 

“Yes. She is very weak,” said the assistant 
matron. “ You must not be too hard upon her, 
Finlanson. She thinks a great deal of you.” 

“ What next will you say?” 

“She said she was very sorry you’d got into the 
‘dark,’ and it was all her fault, She nearly broke 
out too, to join you.” 

“Did she, though ?” said Finlanson, with a great 
gasp. “ What, Poll Wilton?” 

“Tea” 

“T don’t see how you know, as you ain’t in her 
ward, and ain’t on duty all day,” said Finlanson, 
suspiciously. 

“ My sister told me.” 

“ Ah! well, tell Wilton I don’t mind a bit, then. 
I don’t care what they do to me. I’m strong as 
a ’ouse, and can keep it up. Here goes agin.” 

And Finlanson began to sing and scream and 
hammer with her heels until Patience Greenwood 
said “ Good-night” once more, 

“Oh! you're off, then ?” 

“Yes; my head aches,” 

“T won’t make any row till you’ve got out of 
the ward, jest because you haven’t cut away with- 
out saying a word to-night. But I shall kill your 
sister, fust chance; see if I don’t.” 

These were Janet Finlanson’s last words, but 








they did not impress Patience Greenwood as words 
uttered by women less demonstrative and more 
dangerous might have done. Finlanson was a 
big woman, with big words to match, but with an 
infinitesimal amount of brain, and some semblance 
of a heart left. An impulsive, spasmodic, awk- 
ward customer, this “ Lancashire lass” of four- 
teen stone, to whom the coming of a child to pris- 
on had been an offense and grievance only to be 
protested against by a meaningless outbreak on 
her own part. “One of the worst of women,” 
was written against her in the prison books; but 
this was hardly fair, “One of the most unman- 
ageable,” would have been a fairer criticism ; but 
then there had been no one to manage and con- 
trol this nature in its early stages—no oue to love 
and rear her, and only the eternal horror of a bad 
example forever set before her—examples of 
theft and profligacy, and even murder, in the dens 
of Liverpool, where she had been born and bred, 
and hence the result scarcely to be wondered at. 
Here was the natural outcome of neglect in one 
misguided nature. What the sum total is of such 
neglect amongst the poor and vicious, one reads 
whilst running past in fear of them. The pris- 
ons are always full! The light of better times 
and truer thoughts shines even now but dimly 
over the waste land on which the darkness rests. 


{TO BE OONTINURD.]} 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. K. B.—Such dresses as you mention of printed 
satine and Bayonnaise cost $40 or $50 unmade. 

H. E. M.—Solid-colored cashmere, also Surah sashes, 
either red or blue, are worn by little boys with white 
dresses, Get a soft straw hat with stiff sailor brim, 
and blue, red, or white ribbon for a band. 

X. Y. Z.—Trimmed skirts with basques are most 
worn, though there are also many stylish polonaises. 
The satin Surah will be more worn for summer than 
ordinary satin. 

Cc. C. B. S.—A young lady should have “ Miss” en- 
graved before her name on her visiting-card. 

E..ien.—Lace mitts, both black and colored, will be 
worn to church and for visiting during the summer. 

Susscriser.—Olive brown Surah, with the new 
shaded Surahs for trimming, would make a pretty 
skirt for your écru polonaise, A poke of olive or 
brown rough straw, or else one of old gold or of navy 
blue straw, with feathers of the same shade, and soine 
red tips, would be handsome for morning wear and 
travelling. Do not get a Derby hat. 

Mrs. F. C. G.—Have a shirred round waist, belted, 
and a full round skirt with some ruffles upon it, for 
your white dress. The torchon lace will not improve 
it. If you have no other lace to put on it, have plain 
mull ruffles instead. Wear a belt and large bow at the 
waist line behind, and have a pretty cape of the same. 

Reseooa S.—A plain short basque, an apron over- 
skirt pointed toward the side, open each side, and 
draped very high, with a pleated skirt, will be pretty 
for the dress like your sample. The blue flannel 
should have a tucked jacket with a wide belt, a round 
skirt very full behind, and with pleatings across the 
front. You failed to inclose but one sample. 

Marure.—Continue to dress your hair in the way 
most becoming. It is, however, true that very plain 
hair-dressing is preferred here, especially for young 
ladies. 

B. B.—A young lady's dotted white mull should 
have a surplice waist gathered to a belt, a round cape 
of embroidery just reaching below the shoulders, and 
a full short skirt with embroidered flounces across the 
front and sides. The sash should pass around the 
waist line and be tied behind. 

Vio_et.—The full round skirts with straight back 
breadths and pleated fronts will be becoming to you 
for both gingham and Surah dresses, Get the latter 
for nice wear, and trim with a little lace. For ging- 
hams have stripes of two shades of dark blue or olive, 
and get stripes for cambric also. Very simply made 
basques without lining will suit you best for summer 
wash dresses, as they add nothing to the size. Per- 
haps a black nuns’ veiling would be more useful to 
you than a Surah, as you want it for all occasions, 

D. W. M.—We can not undertake to advise any one 
how to earn a living. What you should study depends 
wholly on the career you have in view. Good penman- 
ship, a knowledge of mathematics, and an acquaint- 
ance with the modern languages will be of great serv- 
ice in most clerical vocations. 

A Lovex or THe “ Bazan.”—You ask if it is custom- 
ary to give bridal presents to a couple about to be 
privately married. Of course it is. The publicity, or 
the invitation to the wedding, makes no difference, 
Bridal presents are supposed to be the outcrop of a 
desire to help the young people. They should be sent 
any time within six or four weeks before the marriage. 

M. E. N.—Make your black bunting with a basque, 
Greek over-skirt, and round skirt. Trim with pleating 
around the foot and up one side, and put a band of 
striped satin Surah on the pleating. Line the waist 
with the inexpensive silk used for lining, or else with 
glazed or silk-finished silesia. Stout figures look 
equally well in basyues and polonaises, provided there 
is not too much drapery on the skirt. It is best to 
mount your bunting skirt on a foundation of cheap 
silk. Make the Scotch gingham with a belted hunting 
jacket and deep apron. Cut the apron front inte deep 
vandykes, edge with white Hamburg, and put a pleat- 
ing underneath to fill out the vandykes. The full 
back breadths of the skirt are plain, and you can have 
two or three pleatings around the foot, 

D. D.—Your lawn will look very well this summer 
made up with a full round skirt tucked and ruffled, 
and a shirred round waist worn with a belt and large 
sash bow tied behind at the waist. 

Loneine For Srring.—Plain bunting is more used 
than that with momie figures, Put ammonia in the 
water with which you bathe your hands, and powder 
the palms well, or else put powder inside the gloves. 
Married ladies use their husband’s first name on their 
cards instead of their own initials, Use feathers or 
else hair for pillows. 

Mus. W. P.—Do not dress the neck of a high-shoul- 
dered girl too elaborately. Let her wear simple stand- 
ing frills and linen collars, but eschew fichus and deep 
collars. The light colors will have no effect upon this 
matter. You might combine your striped silk with 
plain gray-blue, and trim it with black Spanish lace. 
You do not explain how it is now made, so changes 
can not be suggested. Avoid shirred waists, and use 
flat trimmings about the front and neck. An écru 
pongee dress trimmed with open-figured embroidery 
of the same shade or of dark brown, or else satin Su- 
rah pleatings in two or three shades of olive green, 
would make her a pretty costume for summer. 














Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 1 To 


ig. : Fig. 8.—Cioak ror Girt From 
6 Years otp.—Cur Parrern, No. 


9 To 11 Years op. 
For pattern and description see 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Frencn Bunrine Dress. 


For description see Supplement. For description sce Supplement. 
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Gauze and Lace Cap. 

For the frame of this cap a piece of stiff 
net eleven inches and a half wide and four 
inches and a half deep is sloped from the 
middle of the front edge to an inch and a 
half deep at the sides. Three triangular 
pleats each half an inch deep are taken in 
along the back edge, and the frame is wired, 
bound with white taffeta ribbon, and edged 
with white lace three inches deep. A piece 
of light blue gauze that is interwoven with 
gold thread stripes, seventeen inches square, 
is side-pleated on each side of a box pleat 
in the middle, and arranged on the frame 
in the manner shown in the illustration. A 
full bow of light blue satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide is set at the middle of 
the front, and strings of similar ribbon con- 
nected by a bow are fastened at the sides. 


Surah and Lace Cap. 

Tue brim of this cap consists of a strip 
of stiff net taken double, twenty-one inches 
long and an inch and three-quarters wide ; 
the ends are joined, and the front edge is 
wired and bound with white taffeta ribbon. 
The brim is covered with light blue satin 
ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide, and 
joined along the back edge to a crown made 
of light blue Surah; for the latter a piece Gavze anp Lace Cap. 
thirteen inches long and seven inches and a 
half wide is rounded from the middle of the front edge toward the back 
corners. The rounded edge is pleated and sewed to the brim, and both 
the crown and brim are covered in the manner shown in the illustration 
with white lace four inches wide. A bow of striped gauze ribbon an inch 
and three-quarters wide is set on the brim in the middle of the back, and 
the latter is connected to the back edge of the crown by two ends of sim- 
ilar ribbon four inches long. Two gilt pins connected by a chain are in- 
serted on the left side. 


Batiste and Lace Collar and Cuffs. 

Tus round collar is made of white batiste taken double, joined to a 

narrow band, and edged with guipure lace two inches wide. It is com- 
pleted by a batiste bow, the ends of which are edged with similar Ja 

The cuffs are made of double bands of batiste nine 

inches and a half wide and two inches deep, edged 

at the top with guipure lace. 


















































































Tuscan Straw Poke Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 429. 

Tus bonnet is a round Tuscan straw flat, with 

a brim three inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is wired on the inside two inches from the 
outer edge, and faced with side-pleated white lace 
two inches wide set on at the inner edge. The 
brim is tacked back to the crown at the middle of 
the back and front in the manner shown in the 
illustration. A bow of blue satin ribbon is set on 
the inside of the front, and 
the ends of ribbon are carried 
to the middle of the back, 
where they form a bow which 
is fastened on the outside of 
the brim. A wreath of dai- 
sies and buttercups encircles 
the crown, and terminates in 
long hanging sprays in the 
back, 


Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 429. 
Tuesrk edging are worked 
on a foundation of narrow 
braid such as that shown in 
the illustrations, with medium 
fine cotton. For Fig. 1 work 
in the following manner: Ist 
round. — Alternately 3 se. 
(single crochet) in the next 3 
loops and 7 ch. (chain stitch), 
passing by one loop, 2d 
round.—Alternately 1 se. on 
the middle se. of the next 3 
in the preceding round, and 9 
de. (double crochet) around 
the following 7 ch. 3d 
round,—Alternately 1 se. on 
the next se. in the preceding 
round, and 7 de. separated by 
2 ch.on the middle 7 of the 
next 9 de. 4th round.— 
Work at the upper edge al- 
ternately 1 de. in the next 
loop and 1 ch. For the 
edging Fig. 2 work as follows : 
Ist round.—Alternately 2 se. 
in the next 2 loops on one 
side of the braid and 7 ch., 
passing by 1 loop. 2 
round.—Alternately 7 
around the next 7 ch. in the 
preceding round, and 6 de. 
separated by a picot, consist- 
ing of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the 
preceding de., around the fol- 
lowing 7 ch. 38d round.— 
Alternately 1 de. in the next 
loop on the other side of the 
braid and 1 ch. 
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Edgings for Children’s 
Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 429. 

Turse edgings are worked 
on Russian braid that is or- 
namented with embroidery, 
with medium crochet cotton. 





Campric Dressing Sacgur anp Perricoat.—[For pattertand deseri 


For the edging Fig. 1 the braid is embroidered in cross stitch with pink cotton, and the ero- “My son 
chet is worked in the following manner: Ist round.—Work at the lower edge of the braid. “Don’t sa 
* Catch together with 1 se. (single crochet) the next two loops, twice alternately work 8 ch. (chain | be very econ: 
stitch), and catch together with 1 sc. the next two loops, 6 ch. ; repeat from *. 2d round.— Clearly h 


* 1 se. on the middle se. of 8 separated by 3 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 7 treble crochet } {@ seek a fo 
separated by 1 ch. around the next 6 ch., 1 ch. ; repeat from +. 8d round.—>* 1 se. on the next | Money, that 








sc. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 se. on the following 3d st. (stitch), 5 times alternately 4 ¢ j Tl 
es : a : " ‘ g 3d st. (s ,¢ 8 alternately 4 ch, an he storn 
Satin ScRan and Brocapre Dukss. 1 sc, on the following 2d st., then 1 ch.; repeat from *«. 4th round.—On the other side of the | on the ba 

braid alternately catch together the next 2 loops with 1 de. (double crochet) and work 8 ch, he could er 



































For patter®and description see Supplement, No. VIT., Figs. 42-45.) 
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with red cotton in Holbein stitch according 
to the illustration, and crochet as follows: 
1st round.—Alternately catch together with 
1 se. the next 2 loops and work 5 ch. 2d 
round.—Alternately 1 se. on the middle ch. 
of the next 5 in the preceding round and 5 
ch. 3d round.—* 1 se. on the middle ch, 
of the next 5 in the preceding round, 6 ch., 
form a picot by working 1 se. on the 2d of 
the 6 ch. 2 ch.; repeat from +. 4th 
round.—Alternately catch together the next 
2 loops on the other side of the braid with 
1 de. and work 8 ch. 





WITHIN FOUR INCHES OF 
HAPPINESS. 


THE LOVERS, 

fe oy had played together as children on 

the banks of the fitful Minnesauken. 
The stream itself had both joined them and 
parted them again and again. It was the 
boundary between their homes. His fa- 
ther’s farm was on the west bank, and spread 
over a large tract of rough wooded hills. 
Her father’s farm lay along the eastern bank, and was in every respect 
a more productive and valuable estate. The first thing he remembered 
was the little girl from the Chase farm who came down to the edge 
of the shallow summer river to play among the smooth round yellow stones 
and brown pools. Her earliest recollections were of the boy who waded 
> barefoot through the amber water to meet her. Then came the school- 
days, when they went together to the red school-house. From playmates 
they grew to school-mates, and from school-mates to lovers. 

The Chases were well-to-do in the world, with a farm clear of debt, 

and money in the bank. The Lawsons had not prospered, for the hill 
farm was poor, and life seemed a trifle hard to them. For all that, there 
was a neighborly friendliness between them, till one summer day young 
Thomas Lawson crossed the Minnesauken, and boldly asked the hand of 
Laura Chase. Never was Farmer Chase more surprised. Had the chil- 
dren really grown up to manhood and womanhood, ready to ask and 
be given in marriage ? 
He could not consider it fora moment. Laura would have some little 
property, and it was proper her husband should 
bring something more than his two hands and 
good intentions. As for any expectations from 
the Lawson farm, the father and mother and 
many children would need it all for a long time 
to come. 

When the young man crossed the stream that 
afternoon, it had threatened rain; heavy thun- 
der-clouds were already in the west. The stream 
was low, and he had leaped from stone to stone, 
and crossed dry-shod. The storm burst over the 
mountain while he was in the house, and when 
he started for home it was raining fast. Laura 
met him on the damp and dripping piazza, and 
saw from his face that 
things had gone wrong. She 
urged him to stay till the rain 
ceased, but he would not. 
The river, as was often its 
fashion, would rise suddenly, 
and he would not be able to 
cross. She told him it made 
no difference in her heart; 
and he on his part said he 
would go away, win a fortune, 
and come back and claim her. 
She cried a little over it, and 
said she would wait—years if 
she must. So it was they 
parted, and he went away in 
the rain toward home. 

He was too late. The fitful 
river was in a passion. The 
mountains had sent down a sud- 
den flood, and it was impos- 
sible to cross at the old ford. 

“A bridge is needed here. 
If ever I'm rich, I'll build 
one.” 

The improbable is gener- 
ally the most likely thing to 
happen. As he said this, 
there seemed not the faintest 
hint or suggestion that a 
bridge would ever be built 
between the farms. When a 
boy, he had carried her over 
the stream in his arms. Now 
that he was a man, there was 
no need of even a bridge. 

He had to walk down the 
stream two miles, to the town 
bridge, before he could cross, 
and finally reached home 
drenched, discouraged, and 
miserable. It was his first 
disappointment. Would it 
break or make him? The 
family received the refusal of 
their son with becoming pride. 
They might be poor, but they 
were quite as good as the 
purse-proud people over the 
river. Some day they might 
be glad to accept Thomas 
Lawson as a son. He had 


the making of a man anda_ | ens 





Suran ano Lace Cap. 





fortune in him, and_ they 
should live to see it. 

= “ That’s very well, mother,” 
= SS said the young man, “ but for 
== once I wish there had been a 
bridge over the river. I had 
to walk four miles in the rain 
to get home.” 
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“My son, there will never be a bridge between the Chase and Lawson farms.” 

“Don’t say that, mother, for some day I’m going over the river for Laura, and a bridge would 
be very convenient for the procession.” 

Clearly he had a good spirit. The next day he announced his intention of leaving home 
@Seek a fortune. Thereupon there were great lamentations, but he only said, “Give me a little 
money, that I may live while I learn a trade, and then I'll take care of myself—and Laura too.” 

The storm passed quickly, and in a day the capricious river showed a gentler mood. They met 
upon the bank, and he dragged down some fence rails, and laid them from stone to stone, till 

could eross to her side, Perhaps there was something prophetic in it, for he said, “Tl 





For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-15. 
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build a bridge over every obstacle to reach you, 
Laura.” 

She was greatly pleased, and said she would 
wait for him and the bridge. So it was they part- 
ed, he going the next day to the city, she staying 
at home, patient, hopeful, and confident. Between 
the families there was little communication. The 
seasons seemed to be always rainy, and the fitful 
Minnesauken was rarely passable for child or 
lover. 

THE BRIDGE. 

The summer grew to winter, and winter changed 
through spring to summer again. Once a month 
there came a letter. Farmer Chase secretly ad- 
mired the young man’s spirit in going off to learn 
a trade, and permitted the correspondence on 
the condition that no more than twelve letters 
came ina year. He little knew the ingenuity of 
lovers. Every letter contained thirty pages. 
With the spring had come a hint of great changes. 
Surveyors had appeared with rod and chain. 
They had tramped all up and down the rocky 
valley of the Minnesauken, and at last invaded 
the Chase and Lawson farms. A railroad would 
cross that country, and after several weeks of in- 
vestigation on the part of the surveyors, and 
rather feverish suspense on the part of the farm- 
ing people, it was decided that the line would 
strike the river on the two farms just where the 
child-lovers had played. 

Farmer Chase had barely time to get an early 
crop of grass from his best field before it was de- 
stroyed by heaps of stone and gravel carted down 
from the hills. The Lawson farm was on a much 
higher level, and in place of building a lofty via- 
duct on his land, Farmer Lawson saw it torn up 
for a cutting. A rude wooden bridge was made, 
and part of the Lawson bowlders and gravel was 
strewn over the Chase meadows—a queer irony 
of fate on the two families. The river-bank on 
the Chase side was low and sandy, and here came 
masons and stone-cutters, with huge derricks and 
great blocks of ent stone. A solid wall of ma- 
sonry forty feet high was erected facing the river, 
and on the opposite bank, high on the bluff, was 
a smaller wall, the two being level at the top. 
Between the stone abutment on the Chase mead- 
ows and the hill behind the barn grew up a vast 
embankment, a mountain of gravel, directly in 
front of the house. The snow fell before this 
was finished, and then the work stopped for a 
long time. People said the company had failed, 
that the road would never be built, and so on. 
However, every man had been paid for his land, 
and they could not complain. The delay was real- 
ly caused by a tunnel that had to be cut through the 
mountains about five miles to the west of the river. 

Laura Chase received her twenty-sixth letter, 
and seemed to grow in beauty and good spirits 
day by day. Then suddenly appeared the track- 
layers, and it was rumored that the tunnel was 
nearly finished. In less than two weeks the first 
engine, a rusty, battered affair, came up and halt- 
ed on top of the great embankment. It had 
brought up a long line of flat cars loaded with 
heavy timbers. The neighbors said it was to 
build a bridge, for the temporary bridge was long 
ago swept away by the river floods. There came 
also a swarm of carpenters and laborers, and a 
stationary steam-engine. The Chase mansion 
began to be exceedingly undesirable as a resi- 
dence, but the farmer did not care, for he drove 
a lively trade in hay for the horses, vegetables 
for the men, and fuel for the engine. He had 
even dreamed of cutting up the farm for house 
lots, for there was a hint in the air of a station 
near the bridge. Real estate had already risen, 
and suitors began to seek the hand of the prob- 
able heiress. Her father welcomed them, in the 
hopes that they might make her forget the farm- 
er lad who went away to learn a trade. 

She refused them all, for she knew her lover 
too well. When he left home he had gone at 
once to a technical school, and after two years’ 
hard study he had joined himself to a company 
of that country who built iron bridges. Then 
came more notable events and another letter. 
Then arrived, on the railroad, vast pieces of iron- 
work, strange shapes in metal, and of unmeaning 
design. Square beams, hollow within and closed 
on two sides with lattice- work, long bars with 
eyes like those of darning-needles, rods, bolts, 
and blocks of iron of fantastic patterns, and every 
piece marked with curious letters and numbers 
in white paint. The people in all that country- 
side came in flocks to see the great heaps of metal, 
and to inspect the huge wooden structure that 
had been erected in the river between the abut- 
ments on either shore. Suddenly in their midst 
came the bridge engineer—Thomas Lawson. The 
improbable had come true. 

With him- came the bridge-building company 
and about twenty workmen. The officers in- 
spected everything, and then went away, leaving 
the young man in charge of the work. In this 
they felt quite safe. They knew the young farm- 
er lad from the day he left home and took up 
hammer and file by day, and his books by night. 
They knew him as a hard student and a compe- 
tent workman. Besides this, the work was all 
finished, he had seen it put together once in the 
shops, all the parts were plainly marked, and he 
had only to join together permanently what he had 
assisted to erect temporarily. The only mistake 
was in putting the young man on his first im- 
portant piece of work just at that particular 


spot. 
THE DISASTER. 

In twenty-four working days the bridge was 
finished and ready for the rails. Every part had 
been accurately fitted into place, and the timber 
scaffolding under the bridge was removed, leaving 
it self-supported, a perfect whole spanning the 
fitful Minnesauken, one hundred and eighty-four 
feet in one bold leap through the air. It was a 
“through truss” of the finest American design— 
light, airy, and yet firm as the solid hills, strong 
enough to carry half a dozen locomotives, and 
wonderfully beautiful, 





Farmer Chase was pleased and satisfied, The 
young man had done well. He should have his 
reward. Both families were reconciled and ap- 
proved the match. Real estate had risen on both 
sides of the river, and both learned, as if it were 
something truly remarkable, that one family was 
quite as good as the other. As for the Reward 
herself, she could not keep away from that won- 
derful bridge. It was a mystery, a source of end- 
less admiration, and he had built it. 

He tried to explain to her the charming details 
of the law of strains in bridges, the truly beau- 
tiful way in which the strain of compression was 
taken up by the massive hollow beams, and the 
strains of tension distributed with exact justice 
among the rods and eye-bars. He told her all 
the happy thoughts*developed in preparing for 
the strains under a moving load, and how won- 
derfully large was the factor of safety. He took 
her up on the abutment on the Lawson side of 
the river, and pointed out the steel rollers placed 
under the bridge to give the beautiful creation a 
chance to stretch itself in warm weather. He 
also showed her how space had been left between 
the end of the bridge and the masonry to give it 
free room to contract and expand in the heat and 
cold. The Reward declared she understood every- 
thing perfectly, and that bridge-building was per- 
fectly lovely. 

“ Your father says we may be married as soon 
as the bridge is accepted. The officers of the 
company will be here to-morrow to meet the 
president of the railroad. Rails will be laid 
over the bridge, and engines will be run out upon 
it to test it. If everything is all right, the presi- 
dent will accept the bridge, and then the com- 
pany are to give me a permanent position at a 
good salary.” 

“Then we are within one night of happiness.” 

Early the next morning the young man crossed 
the stream dry-shod by leaping from beam to 
beam of fhe great bridge he had assisted to erect. 
Already the workmen were gathering the mate- 
rials to lay the rails over the finished bridge. He 
was glad and triumphant. Now all his trials and 
waiting were over. He could claim his reward. 
As for the Reward herself, she greeted him with 
a kiss, and led him in to breakfast at her father’s 
house. Peace had been declared between the 
families, for the modern Romeo had built a rail- 
road bridge to reach his Juliet. 

In the midst of the merry breakfast a man 
came to the house, asking to see the young bridge- 
builder at once. The man was excited and fright- 
ened, and for a moment,the young builder could 
not understand him. 

“Tt’s true, sir! it’s as true as you live! Old 
Jimmy Walsh found it when he laid the first tie. 
The bridge is out of place—four inches.” 

The young man ran like a deer up the steep 
embankment, and came to the bridge where the 
men were standing about idle, and with their 
tools on the ground. 

“We thought it best to tell you before the 
bosses came.” 

“Give me a foot-rule.” 

His hands shook as he took the tool and mea- 
sured the space between the end of the bridge 
and the abutment. Then he crossed the bridge, 
accompanied by all the men, It was fortunate, 
for twice he nearly lost his balance, and would 
have fallen to the river below. His hands were 
cold and clammy, and his head seemed on fire. 
They all stopped on the ledge of the abutment 
in silence while he measured the free space be- 
tween the bridge and the masonry. 

“ Four inches.” 

“Yes, sir. It’s four inches too far this way.” 

“ And the staging is down.” 

“That's so; and it will take two weeks to put 
it up again.” 

“And take a week more to move the bridge, 
if it can be moved, for it’s a risky job anyway.” 

“ And it will cost two thousand dollars.” 

The remarks of the men completely crushed 
him. Everything was lost—reputation, business, 
bride, and happiness. It was past belief he could 
have made such a mistake. An error of one min- 
ute, of only four inches in length, had ruined his 
whole prospects in life. The men refused to go 
on with their work. The railroad people would 
never accept the bridge in its present position. 
It would have to be taken down and rebuilt in its 
proper place, and it was useless to lay tracks over 
a condemned bridge. 

At eleven o’clock four heavy locomotives ar- 
rived. They were to be used in testing the bridge, 
but as the rails were not laid, nothing could be 
done. At noon the officers of the bridge compa- 
ny and the president of the road arrived on a 
special engine. The truth could not be withheld, 
and for a few moments there were some pretty 
sharp words on both sides. The young man had 
nothing to say. He had made a mistake. 

“ Mistakes are not permitted in modern work. 
You may go, sir. We have no farther need of 
your services,” 


THE SUN COMES TO THE RESCUE. 


The next day was the Sabbath. For the young 
man the night had been one of sleepless misery 
and wretchedness. At four o’clock he rose and 
went out in the sweet, cool air of the morning to 
look once more over the impassable river that 
forever separated him from his long-wished-for 
happiness. There stood the great bridge, a mon- 
ument to his stupendous folly and carelessness. 
He had bridged the stream, and yet in a moment 
all was lost forever. 

Only four inches—only four inches from hap- 
piness. He repeated the words mechanically as 
he brushed through the dewy grass and came to 
the river. The sky was rosy overhead, but the 
sun had not yet appeared above the hills. The 
day promised to be fair, perhaps warm, yet he 
shivered in the fresh breeze. Even the water 
below looked cold and chilly. Every rod and 
beam of the bridge was glistening heavy with 
dew. He went to the bridge and stood with one 
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hand resting on the iron looking over where he 
might not cross. Not a creature was stirring 
about the Chase farm. His expected bride slept 
over there—with perhaps tears upon her pillow. 
He had made a highway to her home, a grand 
and noble road for the locomotive, a highway for 
a nation, and yet he could not cross the stream 
where he had walked a barefoot boy in the gold- 
en water among the amber pebbles. 

How cold the iron. He looked down upon the 
steel rollers on which the bridge rested. They 
had turned part way over since the day before. 
The bridge had contracted, had shortened under 
the influence of the fallen temperature. Yester- 
day the day was warm and fair. Now the world 
seemed pinched and cold—like the bridge. It 
seemed also as if his heart had shrunken under 
the chill of bitter disappointment. 

Suddenly there was a shout—a loud é@ry of joy 
and triumph. It echoed among the hills, and 
startled the neighbors out of their early Sabbath 
rest. Half a second later the young man was 
tearing down the village road toward the board- 
ing-house where the workmen lodged, shouting 
and gesticulating wildly as he ran. In reply to 
his calls a dozen frowzy heads were thrust out of 
the windows. | 

“Come down, men! come down as quickly as 
you can. Hurry! hurry! before the sun rises! 
Come help me move the bridge into place.” 

“Poor lad, it’s preyed on his mind. 
crazy. Some one ought to take him home. 
bridge won’t be moved this day month.” 

These were the comments of the men as they 
came out, half dressed, to see what had happened. 
Some were for taking the young man home to 
his parents ; but he only cried the more vehement- 
ly, “Get your tools—cold-chisels and wedges, 
your files and hammers. We can move the 
bridge to-day. Hurry! men, hurry! before the 
sun strikes it.” 

“Oh, ay, lad,” said old Jimmy Walsh, more 
thoughtful than the rest; “ye mean the sun will 
move the bridge arter we’ve jammed the free end.” 

“Yes. She’s contracted now, for the night 
was cool.” 

“T’m with the lad. It’s a good Sabbath-day’s 
work, and we'd best help him.” 

The men did not see how the thing was to be 
done, yet they with one accord got their tools and 
set out for the bridge. The story of the young 
man’s disappointment had spread, as such news 
will, through the village, and the men were well 
disposed to help one who showed himself so ear- 
nest to help himself. 

When they arrived at the bridge the sun was 
already up, though the bridge itself lay still in the 
cool shadow of the woods. There was yet time. 

“Jam up the free end so that it can not move, 
and then we'll cast off the other end. Then, 
when the sun strikes the bridge, it will expand, 
and something will have to give way.” 

In Jess than half an hour the space between 
the free end of the bridge and the masonry was 
filled with solid blocks of iron, driven in hard 
and fast with wedges. Now, though the bridge 
was on rollers, to allow it to move forward and 
backward as it expanded or contracted in the 
changing temperature of day and night, it was 
prevented from moving ; and when the fierce heat 
of the noonday sun shone on it, the great mass of 
iron must “give,” or move in some other direc- 
tion. The opposite end had been firmly fasten- 
ed down, and it could not move in that direc- 
tion. It must expand as soon as the sun struck 
it; and as the temperature rose, it would spring 
upward in the centre, or tear itself to pieces un- 
der the tremendous power of the placid sun- 
beams. The moment the free end of the bridge 
had been “jammed,” or stopped from moving in 
that direction, the entire party crossed the bridge, 
and began to cut away the fastenings that se- 
cured it to the masonry. 

The noise of the labor startled the Sabbath 
air, and both the Chases and Lawsons came out 
to see what was going on, Farmer Chase was 
shocked at the desecration of the Sabbath, but 
the young man only replied: “The road is all 
finished but this bridge. It must be opened. 
The people want it. Besides, I must show I can 
move the bridge, or my reputation is gone for- 
ever, and my business is ruined.” 

As for the Reward, she never lost faith in her 
lover. She admitted he had made a most unpar- 
donable blunder, yet she had faith that he would 
extricate himself with honor and credit. She 
found him working on the bridge in a sort of 
feverish anxiety, pale, excited, and harassed. 
She drew him away from his work for a moment. 

“You have eaten nothing. You must rest, 
and work more carefully, or you may have a sun- 
stroke. It’s going to be a very warm day.” 

“Yes; bring me something. I'll eat it here; 
and then do you pray that it may be the hottest 
day of the season. I hope it will be a hundred 
in the shade, for it is my only salvation.” 

Farmer Chase said his daughter should have 
nothing to do with a Sabbath-breaker; but she 
refused to leave the bridge, except to go to the 
house for food for her lover. Her father ob- 
jected even to this, but her mother, being wiser, 
gave her both meat and drink. 

“He is doing it all for my sake, mother. He 
is going to put the bridge back, and I shall stay 
with him.” 

It was nearly eleven o'clock before the last bit 
of metal was torn off. The bridge had already 
begun to show signs of distress, as if pulled and 
strained by some invisible yet appalling power. 
Some of the beams began to show signs of dis- 
tortion, and the rods, when struck with a ham- 
mer, rang sharply like the strings of a piano 
strained up to concert pitch. The last bolt was 
almost off when it suddenly broke with a loud 
snap. The whole gigantic structure was in tray- 
ail. An instant after the end slipped, it moved 
and crept upon the stone ledge of the abutment 
nearly half an inch. 

It was a great triumph for the young man, 


He’s 
The 





He had harnessed the sun to do more than many 
men and engines. He had moved the bridge, 
and all for love’s sake. 

“dt will reach its full expansion about three 
o’clock. You had best go get your dinner, men, 
and then we must anchor her fast before she be- 
gins to contract again at sundown.” 

The men were wild with enthusiasm for the 
young engineer. He had brains. He would move 
the bridge to its right place in three days. 

Old Jimmy Walsh said he had heard of such 
things, but he never rightly understood it till now, 
and ventured the opinion that it would take a 
power of chains and rivets to hold her back when 
she began to cool down. 

The sun shone clear all the morning, and at 
one o’clock it was very hot and sultry. The peo- 
ple round about gathered to see science toiling 
for love, and the little meeting-house was quite 
deserted. The good man preached a mild reproof 
against the worldly people at work on the bridge, 
but the entire congregation to a woman said in 
their hearts that the young man was doing just 
right. The bridge travailed again about two 
o’clock, and advanced another half-inch. If now 
it could be held there, if it could be prevented 
from returning to its old position, the gain would 
be permanent, and the bridge would be moved 
without hands. 

With blazing forges and resounding hammers, 
the men worked on in a sort of frantic haste. 
Iron bars were riveted to the bridge and clamped 
to the stones of the abutment. Even chains were 
bound round the beams of the bridge, and an- 
chored to the ties and tracks of the railroad. It 
was now half past two. The temperature would 
be at its highest very soon, and then it would 
gradually fall, and keep falling through the night 
tillthe next morning. As the air cooled, the bridge 
would contract. Would it return to its old po- 
sition, or remain in its new place? Would the 
anchored end remain fast, and the contraction 
pull the other end forward? So eager were the 
people gathered near to watch the work that they 
did not observe the west till a sudden peal of 
thunder startled them. 

First the sun was obscured, and then the hot 
and sultry air was stirred by a fitful breeze. The 
people sought shelter in the neighboring houses, 
but the workmen only redoubled their exertions. 
The rain would cool the heated bridge quickly, 
and it would contract suddenly—perhaps tear all 
their work to pieces. Either the bridge must 
contract as a whole, and the free end move, or 
the fastenings would be torn apart. 

The rain came down in a flood. The tempera- 
ture fell twenty degrees in a few moments, and 
they all ran over the slippery and dripping bridge. 
The young man sprang down on the ledge of the 
abutment. There was a clear space between the 
bridge and the wedges they had driven in that 
morning. 

“The bridge has moved.” 


At nine o’clock the next day an engine came 
up, bringing the manager of the company and a 
number of carpenters and laborers. The scaf- 
fold must be rebuilt, and the bridge lifted on 
rollers, and forced over into its place by hydrau- 
lic jacks. 

They found the young man calmly talking to 
a young girl, and superintending the men who 
were driving wedges into the narrow space be- 
tween the bridge and the blocks put in the day 
before. 

“What are you doing, men?” said the man- 
ager. 

“Moving the bridge, sir. What with the sun 
and the rain, we moved her an inch yesterday, 
and if it holds hot for a few days more, we’ll 
have her in place.” 

The Reward stood there when it all happened. 
Farmer Chase was there, and the Lawsons, and 
many of the neighbors, They all said they knew 
Thomas Lawson would be a credit to the town. 
It was quite proper that the bridge company 
should take him back on a good salary. Any- 
body could move a bridge in that way. It was as 
easy as having. Even the manager said he could 
do it that way—if he had thought of it. 

“ Jes’ so, jes’ so,” said Farmer Chase ; “ but my 
son-in-law did think of it, and that makes the dif- 
ference,” 





THE SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE 
STUDIES AT HOME. 
Ln og: of the truest kind is elastic and 


flexible. It bends to circumstances, and re- 
fuses to be confined to any fixed system. Per- 
haps the last decade has furnished no more de- 
cisive proof of this than is given by the increasing 
success of the society mentioned above. 

Small and experimental in its beginning, it has 
proved so far-reaching in its aim and so wise in 
its method that no change in either has been ne- 
cessary. That aim is to aid and stimulate young 
ladies in systematic mental culture, and to give 
this assistance wholly through correspondence. 
The mail thus becomes the medium through which 
a literary engine of marvellous power sends in- 
struction and influence from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, from New Orleans to Canada. 

Its idea was taken from an English society, but 
its methods are quite different. Opening in 1873 
with forty-five students, and scarcely a dozen in- 
structors, every year has witnessed steady growth, 
until now the teachers number 174, and the pupils 
960, of whom 534 are new students who have join- 
ed within a year. Since the fourth term, the corps 
of instruction has been constantly recruited from 
the ranks of the pupils. A large proportion of 
the present working staff were students originally. 

All sections of the country and almost all ages 
of life are represented among the pupils. Begin- 
ning with seven States, we have now thirty-seven, 
besides the Canadian pupils, while age ranges all 
the way from seventeen, the lowest limit, to fifty. 

Though best appreciated, perhaps, by the con- 
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fined and secluded, the privileges of the society 
are by no means limited to these. To teachers 
and students in all positions they prove inspiring 
and helpful, and there are generally more than a 
hundred teachers on the membership list. 

The last two terms have witnessed the organi- 
zation of two branch departments, one for deaf 
ladies, and one for gentlemen. The former grew 
out of the success attained in previous years by 
a few of that class, and has made a good begin- 
ning. The latter was organized in January, 1881, 
has now about fifty pupils, and is very similar in 
arrangement to the main society. 

Of the six courses of study, History and Eng- 
lish Literature are generally most popular. The 
former includes four sections—Ancient, Mediaeval, 
Modern, and American History. The latter has 
two departments, one devoted to standard Eng- 
lish authors, and the other to the study of Shaks- 
peare. In both courses ample provision is made 
for illustrative reading, the list of works in his- 
tory, fiction, biography, and travel being large 
and carefully selected. 

The Science course comprehends three sections. 
Each of the first two subdivides into two branch- 
es, Botany and Zoology, Physical Geography and 
Geology. The exchange of seeds and botanical 
collections by the students, and the loan of geo- 
logical specimens, add much to the fascination 
of this course. The third section is devoted to 
Astronomy. 

“ A large collection of Art Illustrations, com- 
prising the history of Art from Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian to that of the present day,” is the most not- 
able feature in the Art course. 

In the German department facilities are afford- 
ed for correspondence in that language, while the 
French course gives much attention to the study 
of French literature. 

Hitherto pupils have been allowed to take one, 
two, or three courses, as they might prefer, and 
in such case a separate teacher is assigned them 
in each. But a rule has just been passed re- 
quiring beginners to take but a single course, and 
concentrate their efforts upon that. 

The Lending Library has increased from twen- 
ty-nine volumes to 1055, and constantly receives 
additions. Access to valuable works, which stu- 
dents might not be able or willing to purchase, 
is by this means afforded them at a charge of 
one cent per day and return postage. Special 
library privileges are now accorded to students 
of more than three years’ standing, and branch 
libraries in New York and New Orleans serve to 
make them more accessible. 

The head-quarters of the Boston library, as 
well as those of the society itself,are found at 
the home of the Secretary, Miss A. E. Ticknor, 
No. 9 Park Street, Boston. To her a lady wish- 
ing to join applies for a programme of studies, 
and to her gives information of the course select- 
ed, at the same time inclosing the annual fee of 
two dollars, the only equivalent required for tu- 
ition. Her name is sent to the head of the de- 
partment chosen, by whom a few inquiries are 
made as to age, previous advantages, and oppor- 
tunities for study. The reply to these enables 
her to fix upon the person best fitted to aid the 
prospective student. By this latter lady the pu- 
pil’s work is assigned. 

Supposing her to take the History course, Sec- 
tion 3, her first text-book will probably be See- 
bohm’s Era of the Protestant Revolution, one of 
the concise yet comprehensive “ Epoch Series.” 
This she either procures for herself, or it is or- 
dered for her, at a discount, by her teacher. She 
reads a portion daily—the amount being decided 
by time and inclination—and the next day, before 
consulting her text-book, writes from memory the 
main points of the passage read the day before. 
Extracts from these notes are sent monthly to 
her teacher, and any assistance asked which may 
be needed. The reply is usually full of aid and 
inspiration; mistakes are corrected, illustrative 
reading suggested, practical life-lessons drawn 
from the subjects studied, and close and warm 
sympathy shown with her efforts. After such a 
letter the pupil is apt to return with renewed zest 
to her work, and in the case supposed she will 
soon be deep in the history of the grand and pro- 
lific sixteenth century. When a book is com- 
pleted, an abstract of its contents is written from 
memory, and an examination is passed. This is 
usually a fair test of the work done, and, since 
consultation of the book is forbidden, it will also 
test the pupil’s integrity of character. 

One young lady who joined in January, 1880, 
has since that time read, in English Literature, 
sketches of the lives and works of all the prin- 
cipal English authors, while in Physical Geogra- 
phy she has found such works as Tyndall’s Gla- 
ciers of the Alps and Maury’s Geography of the 
Sea really fascinating. 

Hundreds of others who had but slight interest 
on entering the society have become enthusiastic 
ere the term was over. By their correspondence 
with teachers and classmates they find their ac- 
quaintance most pleasantly enlarged. In many 
cases warm friendships are formed in this way. 
Those, too, who are able to attend the annual 
meetings at Park Street are always inspired to 
fresh effort. A large and deeply interested com- 
pany listened to the exercises of this year on the 
2d of June. 

It can not be denied that the mental discipline 
is severe. Real advance in knowledge, by this or 
any other method, is never gained without labor 
—earnest, concentrated, and persevering. 

Nor are the students the only ones with whom 
persistent effort is necessary. The amount of 
work performed by the teachers may be inferred 
from the fact that during the term just closed, 
1880-81, 8200 letters were written by them to 
their pupils, while the Secretary annually receives 
fully half that number. Besides this, the teach- 
ers correct monthly reports, abstracts, and an- 
swers to examinations; keep a tabular record of 
each student’s work; send monthly reports to 
head-quarters; and give much time to the study 





of the subject in which they teach. ll this they 
do cheerfully, since it is a means to the higher 
ends at which they aim—to make the knowledge 
thus imparted a source of power in practical life, 
and a means for the development of character. 
The whole influence of the society seems com- 
prised in one word—encouragement, It tends to 
secure, not cultivated minds alone, but noble 
hearts, contented tempers, and thoroughly useful 
lives, 





THE MILK-TREE OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 
rPROPICAL climes afford many helps in “ home- 
ly living” with which dwellers in temperate 
regions have no practical acquaintance. 

A milk-tree at one’s door, yielding abundant 
supplies of delicious drink, must be a treasure 
indeed. 

People dwelling in Caracas enjoy to the full 
this rich blessing. Very little outlay is demand- 
ed to secure the refreshing beverage; a bowl and 
hatchet, a few sturdy taps, wounding the tree, a 
little patience in waiting, and reward is certain. 

At Humboldt’s request, the peculiar properties 
of this tree were carefully analyzed by M. Bous- 
singault, who unhesitatingly stated that “its phys- 
ical qualities are exactly similar to those of cows’ 
milk, except that it is a little more viscous.” 

It is also stated by this learned Frenchman 
that “it is remarkable for containing an enormous 
quantity of wax; that it constitutes the half of its 
weight; and he proposes to cultivate the tree in 
order to extract the wax.” 
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Dovetas escaped from the crowd, and got 
away. He was greatly bewildered and excited. 
Not often in his life had he come through so 
much in so short a time. He walked hard, and 
did not stop until he sat down in his own little 
room, in the cold and dark. 

Hour after hour he sat there, himself fighting 
with himself; or rather his consciousness of what 
was right fighting with his great desire to do some- 
thing to help that luckless child lying there, a few 
streets further off, friendless, poverty-stricken, fe- 
ver-stricken, with the most hopeless of futures be- 
fore her. He argued with himself that no doubt 
the gate-keeper’s guess was correct; the money 
had belonged to some sailor or pilot, who had 
been drowned, and his personal effects, whether 
found on his dead body, or perhaps in the hold 
of a derelict, sold. Certainly these notes did not 
belong to the old-clothes man in the Minories. 
It almost seemed as if a special act of Providence 
had placed this money at his disposal, to succor 
this helpless one in her sickness, and support 
and strengthen her in her convalescence. As for 
himself, he never dreamed of touching it for his 
own uses. He had found out at last one way of 
earning his own living. But even if he were to 
be permanently employed at twenty-four shil- 
lings a week, how could he save enough out of 
that to give this girl generous nourishment, and a 
little wine, and country air when she should get 
well enough again? In the mean time, were her 
mother and sisters to starve? And it never oc- 
curred to him to ask why he should take this sud- 
den interest in this strange girl or in her family. 
The fact was, he had never before been confront- 
ed with so clear a case of hardship and distress. 
The solitariness, the helplessness, of this child ap- 
pealed to him: it was as if he had seen a wren 
threatened by a hawk, or a rabbit seized by a 
weasel; he could not help interfering, and doing 
his utmost. 

And how could this money of a dead and un- 


known man be put to a better use? Was he to 
go and bury it in Scotland Yard? Was he to 


advertise, for a crowd of impostors to claim it? 
He lit the gas and examined the notes. There 
were seven—£35—a fortune! He saw the girl 
in a little cottage, the window open to let the 
first of the spring air into the room, she lying 
well wrapped up on a couch, a few wild flowers 
on the table, daffodils and primroses from the 
woods, pink-tipped daisies from the banks, the 
red dead-nettle from the hedge-rows, and perhaps 
herself, to please him, and out of gratitude, as it 
were, reading some of Tannahill’s songs, “ Lou- 
don’s bonnie woods and braes,” “ Langsyne, be- 
side the woodland burn,” “ Keen blows the wind 
o’er the braes o’ Gleniffer,” “ We'll meet beside 
the dusky glen, on yon burn-side.” Poor child! 
she had probably seen but little of the country 
during her hard life. Would she be surprised 
when all the hawthorn came out, and the lanes 
were scented? Perhaps he would be able to 
teach her a little of the beauty of simple things, 
and remove from her mind the poor ideas about 
what is great and admirable and desirable begot- 
ten in a large city. “Consider the lilies, how 
they grow; they toil not, they spin not: and yet 
I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” No doubt her 
notion of what was most beautiful and desirable 
in the world was to be dressed in satin, and driv- 
ing in a coach, with powdered footmen behind, to 
a royal Drawing-room. 

All this was so specious and plausible. The 
money lying there seemed to belong to him more 
than to any other. And what good might be 
done with it! Even if the real owner were alive, 
surely he would assent. Thirty-five pounds! ten 
pounds to be put into a savings-bank in her 
name, the rest to clear off the doctor’s bill, give 
a weekly allowance to her people, and enable her 
to get a couple of months, or even more, with 
strict economy, in the country, before returning 
to the hard, dull work of London. 





“T did not know,” he said aloud, in his slow, 
deliberate Scotch way, “that money could have 
such value.” 

By-and-by he rose, put the money into the bag 
again, and that in his pocket; then he turned off 
the gas and went out, thinking he would walk 
round and see how the girl was getting on. That 
is to say, he tried to make himself believe that 
that was all there was in his mind; but he knew 
very well that there was something else. There 
was a haunting, uneasy consciousness. Sudden- 
ly, at the corner of the street, instead of turning 
eastward as he should have done, he abruptly 
turned in the other direction, and began to walk 
quickly. “The money is not mine; I will have 
none of it,” was his ultimate and fixed decision. 
“No dreams, man; no temptation. The first step 
to perdition is no doubt smooth enough. If I can 
do the lass a good turn, it must be with my own 
money.” 

He walked to Scotland Yard, finding it without 
difficulty, for he knew all the familiar features of 
London on the map; and there he told his story, 
and delivered up the money, and left his address. 
He departed with a light heart. Nay, when he 
had crossed Westminster Bridge again, he looked 
out for a poor-looking coffee-house, and went in 
and had some coffee and a roll, and thought he 
never had enjoyed any dinner more. He looked 
at the evening paper, too, and then went out again 
into the wet streets, and continued his way. He 
was further cheered by hearing that the sick girl, 
though still feverish and perfectly weak and pros- 
trate, had not, in the doctor’s opinion, caught any 
serious malady, and only wanted time and care, 
and afterward some better nourishment, to bring 
her round, 

So with courage and patience, and with a final 
gulp about that searching business, he returned 
to his work at the docks, and very soon got en- 
gaged as a permanent hand. He was a favorite 
with the foremen, for he was industrious, and 
minded his own business ; but he was greatly dis- 
liked by his companions. They would not believe, 
and he was at no pains to convince them, that he 
had not kept the found money ; and they had ex- 
pected him, if ever he returned to the docks, to 
stand treat liberally. They were angry at Scottie’s 
stinginess, and took to taunting him. These cas- 
ual jeers he heeded no more than the idle wind; 
they could not hurt. 

His savings slowly increased, his only serious 
expenditure being his weekly rent. When, each 
morning at twelve o’clock, the great bell rang 
in the docks, and the men and women came in 
with their baskets and barrows, his dinner con- 
sisted of a couple of penny sausage rolls (‘‘ bags 
of mystery,” his mates called them), and these 
were really quite fresh and clean and wholesome- 
looking. In the afternoon or evening he gen- 
erally went round to the house where the girl, 
Mary Ann Ellis, was now so far recovered that 
she could sit propped up in bed for an hour or 
so; and he would have a chat with her and her 
landlady, and a cup of tea, with bread and but- 
ter—for which he privately paid. He found this 
girl interesting, simple, and intensely grateful, 
but ignorant to a degree that he had not thought 
possible in a human being capable of reading. In 
one respect this was lucky, for she believed any 
nonsense he told her; and the quite imaginary 
associations of ladies and gentlemen for the dis- 
pensing of needful charity received her most ear- 
nest thanks for those little sums that were sent 
to her mother, or that enabled her to pay off her 
doctor’s weekly bill. 

One day John Douglas was leaving the docks 
as usual, when he was overtaken by a tall and 
handsome young fellow, whom he knew to be 
connected with the Customs department. 

“TI say, aren’t you the man that found a lot of 
money ?” 

Douglas had grown sulky, or rather suspicious 
of foolery, and was inclined to keep his own 
counsel. But the accent of this stranger went 
straight to his heart: he had not heard the Scotch 
way of speaking for many a day. So he turned 
and regarded the young man, and frankly told 
him what he had done with the money. This led 
to further questions, for the younger man’s curi- 
osity was aroused. It was the City of Glasgow 
Bank, then? But why take to such work as 
this? Couldn’t he get into some office ? Did he 
know a little of book-keeping ? 

The upshot of all this was that, about a week 
after that, John Douglas found himself installed 
as clerk at a tall desk in the back room of a co- 
operative store connected with the docks, at a 
salary of two pounds a week; and the first and 
immediate result of this was that the mysterious 
charitable associations of which he was appar- 
ently the agent commissioned him to inform 
Mary Ann Ellis that she need not try to get any 
situation for at least two months’ time, because 
fourteen shillings a week would be paid to her 
during that period, to enable her to get thorough- 
ly well again. 

John Douglas grew to be a proud man. He 
was proud of having paid off that five pounds, 
and standing free of all the world; he was proud 
of his gradually increasing account at the gov- 
ernment savings - bank in Cheapside, as a guar- 
antee against future ill; but he was proudest of 
all of his patient, whose convalescence he in a 
measure attributed to himself. The days were 
longer now, and the weather fine ; on the clear even- 
ings, or Saturday afternoons, these two would get 
into an omnibus, and go away out to Camberwell 
Green, or Kennington Park, or Clapham Common, 
and sit on a bench, and watch the young folks 
enjoying their sports and diversions. He was 
better dressed now, and she had got into the way 
of calling him “ sir.’ He told her a great deal 
about Scotland, and the mountains and the glens, 
with the birch-trees and water-falls; but he al- 
ways got into a difficulty when he came to the 
sea, which she had never seen, She could not 
understand that. 

“Now, lassie, look at that piece of water 





there,” he would say to her, at the pond on Clap- 
ham Common. “Can not you imagine its going 
out and out until it gets far beyond the trees and 
houses yonder, until it gets beyond everything, 
and meets the sky ?” 

“T see what you mean, sir,” she would say; 
“ but I can’t understand it ; for I can’t help think- 
ing, if there was nothing on the other side to hold 
it up, it must tumble down. How can water hold 
itself up in the air?” 

“ Dear, dear me, lass !” he would say, impatient- 
ly, “have I not explained to ye how everything 
in the world, land and hills and everything, is 
held together ?” 

“Yes, sir; but water shifts so,” she would say ; 
and he would take to something else. k 

The two months went by, and she got stronger 
and stronger, though sometimes she grew a little 
anxious about her chances of getting another 
situation. During this constant companionship 
he had become much attached—in a compassion- 
ate sort of fashion—to this child whom chance 
had thrown in his way. He could see her good 
points and her weak ones. She was of a kindly 
disposition ; truthful, he thought; with no very 
distinct religion, but she had a general desire to 
be good ; simple.and frugal in her ways of living, 
though this was a necessity, and she had no idea 
of frugality being in itself a virtue. On the oth- 
er hand, her views as to what was most to be de- 
sired in life were simply the result of the atmos- 
phere in which she had lived, and she confessed 
to him that the most beautiful thing she had ever 
seen was the arrivals at a Mansion House ball— 
the colored stair-cloth, the beautiful ladies, the 
brilliant uniforms. Her knowledge of politics 
was entirely derived from the cartoons of the 
comic journals in the shop windows; and she 
had any quantity of vague and vulgar prejudices 
about Catholics, Radicals, and Jews. But this 
patient listener, who seemed interested in her 
foolish little opinions, was a largely tolerant man. 
Such things were: let us make the best of them 
—that was what he seemed to say. And as all 
the phenomena of the universe appeared to him 
to be worthy of respectful attention, even if one 
did not go the length of vexing one’s self about 
any one of them, he was willing to learn that, in 
the opinion of this profound observer, the Cath- 
olie priests were bad men, who would let you do 
anything that was wrong if you only paid them 
enough money for absolution. 

One evening, when he went round as usual, he 
found Mary Ann in great excitement; she had 
evidently been crying, and now she was laughing 
in a half-erying way. 


“What is the matter, lassie ?” said he, severely, 
for he did not like “ scenes.” 

“Oh, sir, Pete has written—at last—at last!” 
she said, crying all the more, but in a glad sort of 
way, and looking again at the letter she held in 
her two hands. 

“ But who is Pete?” 

““My sweetheart, sir. I never said anything 
about him—I thought he had forgotten us; but 
now he says he wouldn’t write until he had good 
news, and now there is good news enough—oh 
yes, there is! there is! For he has got a good 
place, and good prospects ; and here is money to 
take me out, and my mother and sisters too—all 
except fifteen pounds, Pete says, and that he'll 
send in three months’ time. Oh, sir, you don’t 
know what a good fellow Pete is!” 

John Douglas sat down. His heart felt a little 
heavy; he scarcely knew why. But he began to 
ask a few questions, in a slow, matter-of-fact way ; 
and he did not remain long. He saw that the 
girl wanted to read and re-read the good news to 
herself, and draw pictures of all that was coming. 

The next afternoon Mary Ann got a note from 
him, with an inclosure. Thus it ran: 


“Dear Camp,—You need not wait through 
three months of uncertainty. I inclose for you 
what will make up the passage-money, and also 
pay the expenses of your mother’s and sisters’ 
coming to London. Accept this quietly and sen- 
sibly, and do not make any fuss about it, nor when 
I see you. I shall be busy this evening, and may 
not call. Your friend, 

“Joun Doveras.” 


But all the same Mary Ann came round quick- 
ly, and with her the tall, gaunt, dark, composed 
landlady; and there was a great scene, Mary 
Ann crying and accusing herself of unheard-of 
stupidity for not having seen that he all along 
had been her benefactor; and he, on the other 
hand, sternly bidding her hold her peace, and not 
talk foolishness. 

“Ye did me a great service, ye foolish lass,” 
he said; “ye made me take to actual work when 
I was merely idling and loitering about. Ye 
gave me an object to work for, and pleasant 
companionship for a space, and now, if I must 
find something else, that is as it has been order- 
ed; and I maun bide my time.” 

A few days afterward he saw the mother when 
she arrived, a poor, limp sort of creature, and 
the two bewildered little girls. He could not go 
with them, because of office work, as he had 
wished, toSouthampton ; but he accompanied them 
to the railway station early in the morning, and 
bade them farewell. And as he turned away, he 
said to himself : 

“These poor creatures I shall doubtless see no 
more in this world; but they will have a little 
regard for me, perhaps, while they live, and that 
is something. And now I will consider myself 
free to spend a little money on myself, when I 
get it saved again; and I will use it during the 
holidays they speak of to take a trip back home 
again, and see the old place, and that the graves 
of my people are taken care of. And maybe I 
may be able to make dispositions, too, so that 
when I am taken I may be placed there also, for 
it is natural that one should wish to rest among 
one’s own.” 

THE END, 
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“WITHERED FLOWERS.” 


From a Pamntina sy ©. Pervert. 
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Fig. 1.—Epotna ror CHiLpren’s 
Dresses.—Russtan Bratp, Cross 
Srircn Emproiwery, anp Crocuer. 




















Fig. 1.—Woven Brain anp 
Crocuer Epaine ror Linceriz. 








Turkish Towelling 
Bathing Slipper, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus bathing — slipper, 
which is designed to match 
the bathing cloak which is 
illustrated on this. page, is 
made of Turkish towel- 
ling, and cut from Figs. 53 
and 54, Supplement. The 
front is embroidered in 
tassel stitch with red and 
blue wool according to Fig. 
2. The work is executed 
over canvas basted on the 
material, the threads of 
which are drawn out after 
the work is completed. The 
top is edged with cord, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 























on the needle, pass by the 
next st. in the preceding 
round, and work 3 se. on 
the following 3 st. in the 
preceding round; repeat 
from *, taking up the 
first loop in the next pat- 
tern figure through the 
same st. through which 
the second loop in the pre- 
ceding pattern figure was 
taken. Continue to re- 
peat the 2d and 3d rounds, 
working them alternately, 
but take up the loops in 
every odd round through 
the st. with which the 
loops below them were 
worked off. The narrow 
sides and the tab on the 





Dresses.—Russian Brat, HoLper- 
Work, AND CROCHET. 





Fig. 2.—Woven Braip anp CrocHet 
Epaine ror LinGeRie. 





Fig. 2.—Barnine Har ror Surr Fie. 1. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Baraiwe Cap ror Suir Fie. 3. 





a 





RK 


Fig. 1.—Rep Fiannet Baruine Sort. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


which is finished at the ends with tas- 
sels, and is arranged in loops on the 
front as seen in the illustration, 


Lady’s Crochet Slipper. 

Tue upper part of this slipper is 
worked with blue zephyr wool in sin- 
gle crochet, over which a diapered 
pattern is formed in the course of the 
work with the working thread and an 
additional thread of brilliant wool, 
which is wool that is twisted with a 
metal thread. The sole is made of 
white leather, with a pasteboard in- 
terlining. The lining of the slipper 
is worked with salmon-colored zephyr 
wool in two parts, one for the sole 
and the other for the upper. Figs. 
53 and 54, Supplement, give the pat- 
tern for the slipper. Begin the up- 
per at the toe on a foundation of the 
requisite length, and work in rounds 
back and forth, following the outline 
of the pattern, and widening and 
narrowing as may be required. Ist 
round.—Pass by the first st. (stitch), 
and work 1 se. (single crochet) on 
every following st. of the foundation. 
2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), then 
1 sc. on every st. in the preceding 
round, 3d round,—Work on the 
right side 1 ch.,2 se. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, fasten the 
end of the brilliant wool, * keeping 
the st. on the needle, insert it in the 
first st. in the round before the last, 
and pull through in one loop both the 
zephyr and the brilliant wool, pass by 
3 st. in the round before the last, and 
take up a similar loop through the 
next st., work off the 2 loops togeth- 
er, and then with the zephyr wool 
alone work off the remaining veins 





Lapy’s Crocnet Siiprer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 53 and 54. 





Fig. 1.—Twurxisn Towettinc Batuine Siiprer.—See 
Fig. 2, Page 420, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Turxisa Towettine Barnine Croak.—Froxt anp Back. 
For description see Supplement, ' 


For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 3.—F.Lannet Barnine Surr.—[See 


Fig. 4.|—Cur Parrern, No. 3107: 
Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No V 


. VL, Figs. 40 and 41, 


instep are finished off singly in turn. 
Take up next the lining for the up- 
per, and then work a piece in the 
same manner of the shape of the 
sole. Use salmon-colored wool, a 
double and a single thread alternate- 
ly, and work back and forth as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Take a single 
thread of wool, crochet a foundation 
of the requisite length, pass by the 
first st. of it, and work 1 se. on every 
following st. 2d round.—Using the 
double thread, work 1 ch. and 1 se. 
on the next st. in the preceding 
round, place a mesh an inch and a 
half in circumference on the under 
side of the work, and alternately 
wind the working thread around it, 
over and then under, and work 1 se. 
on the next st. 3d round.—Work 
with the single thread 1 se. on every 
st. in the preceding round. Work as 
in the 2d and 3d rounds alternately, 
For the border around the top of the 
slipper use three threads of zephyr 
and one of brilliant wool; wind this 
strand about the mesh once, then 
work a button-hole stitch around the 
loop with a needle threaded with 
black cotton, wind the wool about 
the mesh again, and fasten this loop 
like the preceding one, and proceed 
in this manner until the border has 
attained the required length. The 
border may also be worked in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2 on page 132, 
Bazar No. 9 of the current volume, 
substituting fine fiower wire, which 
is twisted between every two loops, 
for the needle and thread. Over- 
hand the border to the edge of the 
slipper. 
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MARIE LITTA. 
Messrs. Wu. B. Rixer & Son: Booth’s Theatre. 

I have tried your American Face Powder, and 
am very much pleased with it; will take pleasure 
in recommending it to my friends. I have at last 
found a powder that suits me. I send you an 
order for two more boxes. 


—{ Com.]} Very respectfully, Marie Lirra, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Imparts an additional zest to a glass of soda water. 
Ask your druggist to put a teaspoonful in your next 
giass.—[4Adv.} 





Wuew you go home late, take a bottle of German 
Corn Remover to your wife, and tell her you have been 
to the drug store. It will make a great difference in 
her remarks. Ali druggists have it. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 





Tur Baking Powder, mentioned week before last, is 
made by Gro. C. Hanronp, Syracuse, N.Y., who will fur- 
nish sample of wos powder, and also test to detect fill- 
ing, free by mail. Sold by all leading grocers.—{Com.} 





AD VERTI SEMEN'LS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the a of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Soild only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


«DR, WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 

















ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1° Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 
G R i [ [0 N 27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
) T Nps ‘ x 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
1-lb. Cartoons. 
Onur Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 


ure, 

372 Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold by all Chemists 
Properly Mixed in 
ed, combined by an expert, 
toon. If you wish your Birds 

ages to go with the Seed. 





REMOVAL. 
A. SELIG, 
Late of 813 Broadway, New York, 


Has removed to No. 38 West 23d Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, where he will continue to 
keep a large assortment of Axr Nexpi.ework of every 
description, Ladies’ Dress Trimmings, Laces, Lace 
Braids, and all materials for making Laces and Fancy 
Goods, at popular prices. Samples sent, 


SEWING 

SINGER SicuNe. SENT. 
To get good agents everywhere, we 
will make extraordinary induce- 
ments on a sample machine, latest im- 
proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 
ALL attachments, Address, 

A. P. WHITE & CO., Gen. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave,, Chicago, All, 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 
856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES iN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 










NEW YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874 For circular. address 


iss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 





y’ r Sale rocers. 
INLGY BLUE, 2c See 














How to be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house, 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 


most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 





THE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.— Women who earn their living may 
apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 








HE ROVALe 











“JEFFERIE’S LAWN..TENNIS 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 

Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED SETS, $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this ball a trial pronounce it supe- 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp for 
catalogue. PECK & 
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or ¢ SNYDER, Manufacturers, 








& 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘DIADEM COMB, 







ERFECTLY. 


AS SHOWN IN THIS ENGRAVING. 


MAY BE WORN 


SUPPORTS THE HAIR P 


FOR SALE BY 

Marshall Field & Co., - - Chicago. 
John Wannamaker, - Philadelphia. 
Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co., - St. Louis. 
Jobn Shillito & Co., - - Cincinnati, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


So.oBrALl DEALER UGHOUT Tae WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


MROL 








LIQUID PEARL. 
Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superior to the onel bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pear] is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. —Free from injurious effects, 
PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS. —I consider it without comparison. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mime. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin; 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
hin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
O8T A 
Infants & 


r iLE FOOD 
vali 
f3s every where. irr a ide) 
icine, but a steam-cooked food, 
suited to the weakest stomach.| 
no other. Sold by a. sts. 
‘0. on ever) 














HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


ConrTaIns : 
The first part of a paper by 
T. B. ALDRICH, 
Entitled **A DAW IN AFRICA,” 
Beautifully illustrated ; 


“LIFE AT RIDEAU HALL,” 


With new Portraits of Lord Lorne and the Princess 
Louise, and interior Views of Rideau Hall, never 


before published, by ANNIE HOWELLS FRE- 
CHETTE; 


The second part of SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE'S 
series of papers on the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON; 


“OLD DUTCH MASTERS,” 
By E. MASON, illustrated - 


An illustrated article on “y 
OPORTO, 
By L. W. CHAMPNEY; 


A poem by JULIA C. R. DORR, entitled 
‘““THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER,” 
Illustrated by FREDERICKS; 


A full-page illustration by 
KE. A. ABBEY 
of Hrrgiox’s poem, The Bracelet to Julia; 


A biographical sketch of 
THOMAS BLANCHARD, 
The iuveutor of the Eccentric Lathe; 


**HAWTHORNE AMONG HIS FRIENDS,” 


Containing a characteristic unpublished letter from 
Hawthorne to his friend W. B. Pike, and other new 
matter ; — 

The Two SERIAL NOVELS—“ A Laodicean,” by 
Tuomas Harpy, and *‘ Anne,” by Miss Consranoz 
Fenimore Woo.son ; 


SHORT STORIES 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE and 
HASTINGS; 


ARTHUR 


A poem by the late 
JAMES T. FIELDS; 


Timely articles: 
* RAILROADS IN MEXICO,” 
“A BICYCLE ERA; 
And other interesting matter. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Oue Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year..... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrgr & Brorurss. 





Sa HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


PILLOW Beautifal FERN or BIRD 


Patterns ; holds Shams smoothly in 
HAM Sami three t 
a for soc Win, BREET, No 


HOLDER |? Se eg ae 








50 All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Caria (no 2 alike), 
Name ou, 10c. Crinton Buos., Clintonville, Conn. 





4 Lovely Floral, Panel, Hand,& oat Chromo Cards, 
with name,l0c. Franklin breg 0., New Haven, Ct. 











PURE SUGAR. 


Bya recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as g/ucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 


HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 
DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO. 


I17 WALL STREET, New York. 
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Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 










The unparalleled success of 
4 this meee addition to a 
ty lady’s toilet is due to their 
¥ CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
ij? APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. Thoy 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MBS. 
©. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street, 









FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GUMS, 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


Oe ee eee 
Allen's Meldrum Deodorizer. 
Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
spiration. Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 


? PARLOR 
Andrews’ Arto? Bed. 
ding folds out of sizht ; it saves room— ¢ 
elegant,strong mr peg 15 
aty len. Price up. We guar 
anvee satistaction. Send for Ill. cat- 
Halogue. Made only by A. H. 
Andrews & Co, Chicago, Il. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff ‘Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 











HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





EnUUey &.5 


Grand and Allen Streets, N.Y. 
DRESS GOODS. 


Third Floor, by Elevator. 


CHOICE LINE FINE SILK BROCADE 
. >, - wae 

GRENADINES 

AT 68 cts.; GOOD VALUE, FOR 90 cts. 
ALL-WOOL 46-INC - NUNS’ VEILING, 40 cents; 

WORTH, 70 centa. 
50 PIECES BLACK FRENCH WOOL BUNTING, 
10 cents. 

PLAIN AND LACE BUNTINGS, GRENADINES, 
HENRIETTA AND TAMISE CLOTHS; 
ALSO, FRENCH ARMURES 
AND BROCADES, 

40 PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH 

(Ta) Ae Try ars 
DAMASSE BUNTINGS. 
lic., IN PLAIN COLORS, AND CHEAP AT 380c, 
25 PIECES ENGLISH DAMASSE BUNTINGS, l6c. 
50 PIECES TWILLED CASHMERES, lvc. 

100 PIECES ALL-WOOL NAVY BLUE BUNT- 
INGS, 15c. 
2% PIECES DOUBLE WIDTH FINE ALL-WOOL 
1 ny ie A 1 ny ‘ 
YACHTING CLOTHS, 

NAVY BLU ES, at 49c. 

100 ALL-WOOL BL. AC K G /RENADINE SHAWLS, 


100 SPLENDID st MME oR SKIRTS, at T5c. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER NUMBER NOW READY. 
PRICE, 16c.; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOINAR, 0. 
ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No.8 West 14th St., No. 9 Rue de Clery, 





NEW YORK. PARIS. 
IMPORTERS, 
The “MASCOTTE TURBAN,” the “ OBELISK,” 


“NATAD,” * DONA SOL,” and “PAROLE” * Hats are 
the novelties of this week, yroduced by OUR ART- 
ISTS for WALKING, COACHING, SE ASIDE, MOUN- 
TAIN, and RACE COURSE wear, showing the orig- 
inality and CHIC of PARISIAN ‘ART. 


COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 


DE CORSAGE, with Montures to match, for Grooms 
rear Of Horses, in all Flowers of the season, 

with exclusive combinations. 

BRIDAL GARNITURES and VEILS, and PA- 
RURES for EVENING DRESSES 

TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS and FL OWERS, for 
the Jardiniere. 

OSTRICH and FANCY Ht cis eee MILLINERY 
TRIMMINGS and ORNAMEN 

Prices marked down as the se ‘and advances, 


I. LOEW ENSTEIN, Proprietor. | 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
a7 CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 

ting and comfortable corset 
y ever made is thus secured. 

Re commended by our best 








hysicians as not peas to 
“vee os h ealth. 6 For sale by Chicago 
War, oR Jorest Co.,67 Washington St., 
RANTED 


Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 


wanted in all parts of the U Ss. 





Lisrary or Coneress, \ 





Coryrieut Orrior, WaAsuINneton. 

To wit: Br wr Rememueren, that on the 11th day 
of May, Anno Domini 1881, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of New York, have de posited in this Office 
the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which 
are in the following words, to wit: 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Boston. By Jacon Asnorr. 

STUYVESANT. A Franconia Story. By the Au- 

thor of the Rollo Books. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal of copyrights of the above works for 


the further terms of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their ir respective copy rights. 


$5 to $20 Resta st bome Pg A 











Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
ame) on 

ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 

CO FANCY GOoDs. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. O 


DOMESTICS.Q Oo Unpenwear, 
LINENS. «af 0. Lac ES. 
*y 





= 
| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 


New York City. 
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:, JONES 


SHOES. 0 


=) 





© Curiery. 


Urnotstery, 0 (CROCKERY. 
p : 


—_ 0 oO — 
FURNITURE. 0 QO GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 A REFRIGERATORS. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &o. ~ VHOUSEFURN'G Goons. 


Fine pret of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription aid price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
JONES ix sass JONES 
ee ne 


KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., NY. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At Pic. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same sale. Will be sold at $1 per yard 
for the Colors, and $1 25 for the Blacks, These Silks 
are decided bargains, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th «& 28th Sts., N. W. 





a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


Established Hal ¥ 


THE 


Admuiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years. 


Erormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America, 


ZYLO BALSAMUM ir. Ales 
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stops falling promotes 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
giass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 
BEATTY’S ORGANS, 1s useful stone, 5 sets reeda, 


only $65. Pianos, $125 up. rr Illus. 
Tatalog. Fran. py tung BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


and ROUND HATS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC STRAW GOODS 
) SINC > 





E , ROUGH 
RE ADY, AND OTHER BRAIDS) FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS, OSTRICH FEATHERS, RIBBONS, SILKS 
and LAC ES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, 
&e., &., AT A 
REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT. 
FROM FORMER PRICES. 


IN THE ABOVE DEPARTMENTS 
WILL BE FOUND THE CHOICEST 
AND MOST DESIRALE GOODS OF 
ZBEIR KIND IN THIS CITY, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AVE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAUTE NOUVEAUTES. 

LISLE THREAD HOSIERY. 
Roman Vertical Silk Striped Lisle 
Threads. Also, Solid Colors in the newest 
shades, Gentlemen’s Lisle Thread Half Hose 
in Roman Stripes, Clusters, Hair-lines, and 
Mixtures. A large variety in Plain Colored 
Threads. 

UNDERWEAR, 

, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s All Silk 

Undervests and Drawers, all weights. Also, 

Silk and Wool Mixtures, Merino, and Cash- 

mere. 


Broadway & (9th St, 
FRENCH UNDERGARMENTS 


In order to close out our stock of French 
Undergarments, we will make a 
Special Sale one month 
earlier than usual. 








and 


Ladies’ 





French Hand-Made Chemises, sacque shape and 
banded, 70c.; worth $1 10. 

Finer Chemises at $1 00; worth $1 50. 
finer goods at $1 25 


25; 


Still 
would be cheap at $1 60. 

French Hand-Made Night Dresses, 30 tucks and 
embroidered front, collar and cuffs, at $1 25; 


worth $1 60. Very handsome Night Dresses, 


embroidered ruffle, front, neck and sleeves, and 
two rows of inserting in front, at $2 25; 
price, $3 50. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th &t, 845 & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
‘Edson Eloctro-Magnetio ( Garter 


CURES NEURALGIC PAINS, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
CRAMPS,etc. DeveLors the L EG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strencthe “n- 
ing the limbs, adds marveL.Lous 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
STEP, and puts an end to Ini 
Suaren and Dwarrep Limes, 
Substantially made of best Si_K, 
Sagrtn on Cotron WesBine, Beau- 
tifuli n appearance 
PRICES : One inch, al) Silk or 
Satin, French Elastic Webbing 
usua! colors), Ladies’, 
en’s, $2 - Misses’ $1; 
dren’s (very soft and elastic), 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Nong (one inch wide,) La- 
dies’, $1 ; Men’s, $1.26 ; Misses’, 
%5 cents. Sent to any address, 
st-paid, on receipt of Postal 
Mone y Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for cireular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC ee cOo., 144 
DuaneSt.,N. ¥. P.O. Box : 4048, 


30 LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass't. Chromo Cards, 
e name on, l0c. <A 82-col. story paper Free with 
Amentoan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 


usual 








every order. 








f New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,Jap- 
anese Caras,name on 10c. Card Mills,Northford, Ct. 





72 A Ww EEK. $12.aday at heme: easily made. Costly 
Outfitfiree. Address Trve & Co.,Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIMT OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 


TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In be 
vier type. “4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 
cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents. 

IL. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL-~ 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIIL during the 
Congress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Parix. With a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. PAuiatn. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Ii, 
UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History; being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Jouws Cannes, 


D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology and Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 
College, Edinburgh, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 
IV. 
HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Eres Sarcent. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. / 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of * 
Boy Travellers in the Far East.” Copiously il us- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Vi 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS, 


Edited, with Notes, by Wituiam J. Roure, A.M., 


formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Enugravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 
cents; Paper, 40 cents, 


VIE. 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of the English Colonies in America. 
By Henry Canor Lover. S8vo, Half Leather, $3 00, 


VIIL 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
I}lustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends, By 
Winiiam Howin Wvyiik. 4t0, Paper, 20 cents, 

1X. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN. By Enimée 
Reo.vs, Author of “The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c, 
Translated from the French by Bertha Ness aud 
John Lillie. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

X. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Gore Branpes. 
Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 

FROUDE’S CASAR. Cwsar. A Sketch. By James 


AntTuony Froupr, Editor 
Thomas Carlyle.” 
Map, 6€ cents; 


of “Reminiscences by 
i2mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
4to, Paper, 20 cents, 

XII. 
METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. 


Edited by Prince Ricuarp 
Merreenion. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XIIL. 

DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on 
Subjects. By A. P. Srancey, D.D., 
minster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 ceuts, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ecclesiastical 
Dean of West- 


aa 


{!! By Groner H. Herworru. $1 00, 
At the Seaside, and other Stories. 
AY. 15 cents. 


By Mary Cxou. 


A Chiid of Nature. By Rouerr Buouanan, 15 cents. 
My First Offer, aud other Stories. 


AY. 15 cents. 


$y Many Crow. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Author of “ Golden- 

Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. By Wattzr Besant and 
James Rio, 20 cents. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 20 cents. 


By Anne Beare. 
Who was Paul Graysou? 


By Joun Hauserron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 00. 


Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. Oripnant. 20 cents, 
Beside the River. 


My Love. 


By Katuarine 8. Macquor., 20 cts. 


By E. Lynn Linton. 


20 cents. 


62 Harrer & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





G2” Hanrer’s Caracoauu mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE pee pen and the KIDNEYS. 

4 These great organs are the Natural cleansersof 
thes; stem, it they work well, health will be per- 
, if the ee c » dreadful disease 8 are 





will restore the natural action, 


KIDNEY-W. 
bt id row won . Thousand have been 
all may be. For sale by all Druggists. 





PpEry ATE THEATRICALS,—Catalogues 


of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 


Can be had Yree, by sending your address to 
Post-Offic e Box 3410, New York. 
lew Type 

) YOURNAM onvocardel OS 

New styles, by best artists: ) ie ty Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes ete. —no two alike. 
heont's Complete Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
ond pete. 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 500, 

STE VENS BR BROS., Box 2, Northford, Ct. 
a week in your own town. Terms and 5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 
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Owe night a woman was 
trying hard to get her 
drunken husband home, 
and as she pulled him 
along the street her 
words and actions were 
80 tender that a by-stand- 
er said, “* Well, all drunk- 
ards’ wives haven't your 
disposition,” 

“8-h-h! don’t say any- 
thing,” sbe replied, in a 
whisper; “I've got to call 
him pet names to get him 
home; but wait till he 
drops in the front passage 
—be there then !” 


catqneantaliparemem 

A poor Irishman ap- 
plied for relief, and upon 
some doubts being ex- 
pressed as to whether he 
was a proper object for 
relief, he enforced his 
suit with much earnest- 
ness. 

“ Och, yer honor,” said 
he, “I'd be starved long 
since but for me cat.” 

* But for what ?” asked 
the astonished magistrate. 

“Me cat,” replied the 
Irishman. 

*“Yourcat! Howso?” 

“Shure, yer honor, I 
sowld her eleven times for 
a quarter a time, and she 
was always home before 
I could get there meself.” 





oinemiareibelandinnes 

A Welshman claimed 
that nobody could truth- 
fully deny that his coun- 
trymen are meu of letters, 
“for,” said he, “‘ just see 
how many of ‘em we get 
into one word !” 


pA 

“Hurry up, barber,” - = 
said the customer in the 
chair; “ this soap on my 
face itches terribly.” 

* Just have a little pa- 
tience, sir; I shall com- 
mence scratching you im- 
mediately,” was the reply. 

icuzienaliiinamban 


“To you see that love- 
ly girl over there, Tom? 
Weil, she is called Elaine, 
after Tennyson's heroine.” 

*“Tsshe, though? When 
she is in one of her tan- 
trums, I should call her 
Madelaine.” 

sietedeitahinpmnaniiinan 
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A man who was for- 
merly a night-watchman 
refers to it as his “late 
occupation.” 


————_—_———_— 
A girl heard her father 
criticised severely across 


adinner table. The careless critic paused amoment to | 


say, ‘I hope he is no relation of yours, Miss L——? 
And as quick as thonght she replied, with the ut- 

most nonchalance, “‘ Only a connection of my mother's 

by marriage.” 

OH, WHAT A WORLD IS THIS! 


“How much is that?” said a mourner in a flower 
shop, pointing to a wreath of immortelles, inscribed, 
“To my mother-in-law.” 

‘What you like,” replied the florist. “I have had 
it for fourteen years, and no one has ever offered to 
purchase it.” 

A WORD TO LAWYERS. ‘ 


Two weasels found an egg. “ Let us not fight for 
it,” said the elder weasel, “‘ but enter into partnership.” 

*“* Very good,” said weasel the younger. 

So taking the egg between them, each sucks at an 
end. 

** My children,” said Redtapes, the attorney, “ though 
you have but one client between you, make the most 


of him.” 
——~.—_—_—_—_ 
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STRIKING FULFILLMENT OF A WEATHER PROPHECY. 


Younc Propuet (who has been reading the papers). “‘ Southerly winds ; 
will four in less than a week.” 


“* My dear Murphy,” said an Irishman to his friend, 
“why did you betray the secret I told you ?” 

“Is it betraying you call it? Sure, when I found I 
wasn’t able to kape it meself, didn’t I do well to tell it 
to somebody that could ?” 

——~>—-—-— 
A millionaire who was looking at a level tract of 


| land which he had just bought at an extravagant price, 


Acrvat Fact.—An English daily has thisitem among | 


its advertisements: “‘ A table-maid who has had four 
and a half years’ experience in present situation, and 
is leaving through death, recommends herself for any 
similar position.” And yet she can not tell why no- 
body sends to engage her. 
mn 

Love anv Lirerature.—This was the sort of apology 
the editor of a contemporary had to make to his read- 
ers from time to time, during the three months that 
his head compositor was over head and ears in love: 
For “Fieshy brown noses,” read “ Freshly blown 
roses.” For ‘We shall be hanged,” read ‘‘ We shall 
be changed.” For “The enemy was repulsed with 
great laughter,” read ‘‘ The enemy was repulsed with 
great slaughter.” For “Eating a coachman,” read 
“Beating a coachman,.” For “Small ox in a lady’s 
pocket,” read ‘Small box in a lady’s pocket.” For 
“The lot of horses,” read “The lot of her sex.” For 
“With bending step and light-house form,” read 
“With bounding step and lightsome form.” For 
* Sunbags flag,” read ‘“‘Sunbeams play.” For “Is the 
broom to mammy given,” read “Is the boon to mem- 
ory given.” For “* Ne’er to face a gander,” read “ Ne’er 
to fade again.” For “The bison is no drum,” read 
“The vision is no dream.” 





MORE EASILY SAID THAN DONE 


| complaints. 


“Come and sit on Grandmamma’s Lap, darling !” 


said to the agent who had sold it to him, “* I do admire 
a rich green flat.” 

“So do I,” significantly replied the agent. 

nee 

What is the difference between seasickness and put- 
ting a bankrupt’s property under the hammer 7—When 
you put a bankrupt’s property under the hammer, it is 
a sale of effects; but seasickness is the effects of a 
sail. 

A married gentleman, every time he met the father 
of his wife, complained to him of the temper and dis- 
position of his daughter. At last, upon one occasion, 
the old gentleman becoming weary of the grumbling 
of his son-in-law, exclaimed: *‘ You are right. She is 
an impetuous jade, and if I hear any more complaints, 
I will disinherit her.” The husband made no more 


_—@————. 


Youne CiereyMan (at a clerical meeting). **I mere- 
ly throw out the idea.” 

Oty Ciurreyman, “ Well, I think that is the best 
thing you can do with it.” 


cccacineidlidifpssadeishions 
When is a man like a locking-glass ?—When he re- 
ects. 

Soene: Restaurant. 


Masor. “ Er-r-ah, waitah, I wish two chops; the one 
to be made ready befawh the othah. Do you heah ?” 

Warren. “ Yes, sir. An’ which chop will ye have 
first?” 

ccinsiabibialienmitanine 

By a Morner-1n-Law.—* You can deceive your gnile- 
less little wife, young man, but her father's wife— 
never |” 

—_——~—_— 

*T wonldn’t care to be the prettiest girl alive,” sim- 
pered a swain as he sat in a drawing-room the other 
day. 

“Indeed! Why not 2?” was the response. 
“* Because,” said he, “I'd rather be next to her.” 





“What have they done?’ 
“Why, they all want to go on the River, just when / want to play Lawn Tennis!” 
“Well, you needn't go with them.” 


“Of course I needn't; but how am I to play Lawn Tennis all by myse/f?” 


AND HE WAS RIGHT. 


“Tf the red-haired and squint-eyed woman who sits 
under one of the galleries, wearing a green shaw], and 
a large yellow flower in her bonnet, doesn’t stop talk- 
ing,” said the preacher, “ she will be pointed out to the 
congregation.” ° 

QUID PRO QUO, 

Jones. ‘How on earth, Robinson, could you vote 
for that fellow Smith for the town council? He knows 
a precious sight more about coats and trousers than 
town business.” 

Rostnson. “ Well, you see, he gives me any amount 
of credit, my dear friend, so I thought I might as well 


give him a little.” - 


A lady lately had her likeness taken by a photogra- 
pher, who executed it so well that her husband prefers 
it to the original. It is quiet. 

- << 

“Sir,” said a vainglorious actor to Charles Kean, at 
thé Brighton Theatre, during a rehearsal, “ you need 
not — yourself about me; I know the play back- 
ward.” 

“ Probably you do,” was the reply ; “ but that is not 
the way I play it.” 


“You make me think,” John Williams said, drop- 
ping upon a sofa beside a pretty girl last Sunday even- 
ing, ‘*of a bank whereon the wild thyme grows.” 

“Do 1?” she murmured; “it is so nice! but that is 
pa’s step in the hall, and unless you can drop out of 
the front window before I cease speaking, you'll have 


| a little wild time with him, my own, for he loves you 


A CONSCIOUS MARTYR, 


“Why are you so cross, Angela?” 
“Oh, because I hate se/fshness, aunt. 


not. 
His descent was rapid. 


“Sir,” said a fierce lawyer to a witness, ‘do you, on 
your solemn oath, declare that this is not your hand- 
writing ?” 

**T think not,” was the cold reply. 

** Does it resemble your handwriting ?” 

* Yes, sir, I think it don’t.” 

*Do you swear that it don’t resemble your hand- 
writing ?” 

“ Well, I do.” 

“You take your solemn oath that this writing does 
not resemble yours in a single letter ?” 

* Ye-e-e-8, sir.” 

** Now how do you know ?” fe 

***Cause I can’t, and never could, write.” 








And they're all of them so selfish!” 


There are eight thou- 
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sand and sixty-four dis- 
tinct languages, and yet 
the man who smashes his 
nose on the edge of a 
door, in the dark, finds 
difficulty in expressing 
himself. The same is 
true of the man who finds 
the rocking-chair in the 
dark where he least ex- 
pected to. 
 —— 

A couple of lawyers en- 
gaged in a case were re- 
cently discussing the is- 
sue. “ Atallevents,” said 
the younger and more en- 
thusiastic, ‘‘ we have jus- 
tice on our side.” 

To which the older and 
warier replied, ‘ Quite 
true, but what we want is 
the Chief Justice on our 
side.” 








A prisoner who has 
been convicted at least a 
dozen times is placed at 
the bar. 

“Your honor, I should 
like to have my case post- 
poned for a week. My 
awyer is ill.” 

“But you were cap- 
tured with your hand in 
this gentleman’s pocket. 
What can your counsel 
say in your defense ?” 

“Precisely 80, your 
honor. That is what I 
am curious to know.” 

onsiepenni@intimenen 

“Come here, Johnny, 
and tell me what the four 
seasons are.” 

Youne Promiey. “ Pep- 
per, salt, mustard, and 
vinegar.” 

LSS 

Not many days ago, at 
one of the English row- 
ing matches, our friend 
Brown, under the influ- 
ence of a spring evening, 
moonshine, and other ro- 
mantic surroundings, was 
led on to ask a pretty but 
somewhat strong-mind- 
ed young lady to row in 
the same boat with him 
for life. 

“On one condition,” 
she answered, promptly ; 
“and that is—I steer.’ 

Brown instantly back- 
ed water. 
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ompeeerenitfiphanincianes 
“How flagrant it is!” 
said Mrs. Mixer, as she 
sniffed the odor of a bot- 
tle of Jamaica ginger. 
“Tt is as pleasant to the 
oil factories as it is warm- 
ing to the diagram, and so accelerating to the cistern 
that it makes one forget all pain, like the ox-hide gas 
that people take for the toothache. It should have 
a place in every home where people are subject to bu- 
colics and such like melodies; besides, a spoonful is 
so salubrious when run down like a boot at the heel 
in walking, one feels like a new creature.” 
—_——__————— 


“You are charged with stealing this man’s watch,” 
said the judge to a prisoner from Cork. “Are you 
guilty or not guilty?” 

“Shure an’ how wud I know, yer honor,” replied 
Pat, “ till I hear the evidence ?” 


cxncamstnitiinmenaine 

Daring the examination of a witness as to the local- 
of the stairs in a house, the counsel asked him, 
“Which way did the stairs run ?” 

The witness, who, by-the-way, was a noted wag, re- 
plied that ‘‘one way they ran up, but the other way 
they ran down.” 

The learned counsel winked both eyes, and then took 
a look at the ceiling. 

—_—»———— 

“* Know one woman by these presents, greeting—’” 
read the lawyer. 

“ Hold on there,” said his client, interrupting ; “ that 
isn’t right, is it? I thonght it was ‘ Know all men.’” 

“ Doesn’t make a pin of difference,” replied the man 
of the law, as he resumed the reading; “ if one woman 
knows it, all men will know it.” 


inpeniipisilineeniaiinages 

An impertinent fop made sport of an old farmer's 
large nose, mouth, and chin; but the old farmer si- 
lenced him by saying, “‘ Your nose, mouth, an’ chin all 
had to be made #mall, so ‘at there’d be material left for 


your cheek.” 
PROPHESYING MADE EASY. 


A country clergyman, who on Sundays was more in- 
debted to his manuscript than to his memory, called 
at a cottage while its possessor, a pious parishioner, 
was engaged reading the prophecies of Isaiah, 

“Weel, John,” familiarly inquired the clerical visit- 
ant, ‘‘ what’s this you are about ?” 

“T am prophesying,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Prophesying!” exclaimed the astounded divine. 
*“T doubt yon are only reading a prophecy.” 

“Weel,” urged the religious rustic, “if reading a 


sermon be preachin’, is na reading a prophecy prophie- 
eying ?” 
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THE PROFESSION OF BEAUTY. 


Business-Like MAmMa (fo fashionable shop-keep- 
er). “ Now, what would be your charge for exhibit- 
ing a couple of my Daughter's Photographs, with her 

ame in full, in your Window for a couple of Months 
or so? 














